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INTRODUCTION. 


rhe Date.— T he Date of Dancli is hard 
to determine. A la'ofounrl darkness covers 

! he lives of Sanskrit authors. All the various 
ittempts that have been made by industrious 
iuropean scholars, to dispel this gloom, have 
ontributed to making the darkness visible. 
I'he scant success of these attempts need 
lot be viewed as discouraging; and we have 
^reat hopes of a systematic chronology being 
ivolved from the acute and laborious scru- 
iny which Sanskrit works are at present 
mdergoing under the keen glance of Tai- 
■opean critics. But up to this time, the 
esults of this pretentious scrutiny have been 
ittici better than nothing, leading us to con- 
dusions, if it has led to any, hopelessly at 
tv^ar with the traditions of the country. Thus 
[he Mahdbkdraia has been pronounced an* 
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torior to the Rmnayana. The Navaratna- or 
group of nine gems has been exploded ; Vik- 
ramaditya, in whose court Kalidasa nourished, 
has been relegated to the sixth century, and 
the eternal Vedas themsedves have been declar- 
ed only twenty-seven or thirty-six centuries old. 
Not that I consider all this absurd ; infact, very 
cogent reasons have ])e(;n advanced in its 
support. I only point out that this is hope- 
l(‘ssly in conllict with the tnidition. 

The date of Daiidi will have to be de- \ 
cided mainly by inu iTud evidence; and thi^*' 
would have siilficed, if Indian history had 
b''( n at all chxirer than iIk; history of Indian 
authors, ddie w4(de story hangs ii[)oii the 
(occurrences of a fight bdween the kino, 
of i\],igadha, and?,. the king of Mfilava.l 
Allii's also an.‘ named ; but all this avails' 
lacdimg in as much as and arc 

imk!H)\' ii pm'sonage-s iluti but lor Daiuli would 
have pass(‘d into tin- lim!)(/of oblivion. Tin; 
kings of and other place's, take pari 

in thec'onspiracy which deprivtss of hh 
throne ; but wc; know nothing of the jicrsoiial 
hist M'y (T these kings. All t!iat \\(! gather is 
tins ■ that the coiinu')' was nmt by various 
feuds. We know for certain that such feuds, 
alwaws the precursor of a country’s fall, cliar- 
«Lctei ised India just before the Mahomt'laii 
coiKjiK'st ; and so vve cojtk? lo th(' conclusion 
that the time of the story is the tenth or 
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lyenth century, just preceding the Mnhome- 
occupation of Indiri. And so, IhiiuH 
1st have lived either in the eleventh or in 
twelfth century. 

But are there any all -sions to the Maho- 
fctans ? I'here are allusions to tluMU under 
names of and^^is. This corrobo- 
s the previous surmise. Before their 
the Mahometans were likely to 
upon as robbers, making [)Ctty 
sclieme of 


following no sustained 


Inquest, 

&e looked 
Torays but 
'con(|uest. 

Dandi is said to have lived in the time 
of Bhoja, th(i king of J )liara, wliose date*, is 
ascertainc'.d by Major W’iJford as lying be- 
tween [042 and 10(36. But how can that 
be considering that Dandi' s]3eaks of a 

■prince who could not certainly hav(‘ come 
after himself, as ortlie ornament of 
the dynasty of Bhoja 1 'his would conclu- 
sively prove that Daiuli came after Bhoja. 
So much the better ; because that will enable 
Prof. Wilson to bring down the date to the 
twelfth century. Or you may take shelter 
in the benign theory of interpolations and 
many Bhojas. 

Prof. Max-Muller who has done yeoman’s 
service to Anglo-Oriental literature by solving 
the riddle of the Sanvat era, to his-own satisfac- 
tion at least, is of opinion that Dandi was surely 


♦ The dates are put down from memory. 
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anterior to Vana, a poet in the court of 
Harshavarcihana whose date is indisputably 
fixed, on the strength of Hiouen Thsangs 
evidence, to be the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury after Christ. Thus, Dandi, he concludes 
must have lived in the sixth century at any i 
rate. 

Dandi, in his Kdvyddarsa, a treatise on 
rhetoric, allud(‘s to a poem ascribed to 
Kalidasa. But Kalidasa himself has been 
brought down from his seat of antiquity to 
the sixth century. And this combined with 
the absence of identifiable quotations, goes to 
strengthen Prof. Max Muller s. conclusion, 

The name of the author, also runs against 
his anticjuity. Dandi, or a bearer of i)anda, 
means a man in the fourth or i\\ic\pmvrajya^ 
state. 'Phere was however founded a sect of 
Dandi' s xw 'd mov(^ special sense, by Sankara 
wlio himself embrac(‘d the danda without going 
through the or householder-stage 

beforehand. Thus the word is very fre- 
quently seen, used as an appellative, before 
many names of repute in Sanscrit literature. 
The author is always quoted under the name 
Sri or Srimat Dandya'cha'ryya, and it is quite 
possible that the term dandi, primarily a 
significant name, and originally bestowed 
upon the author from his rod, was subsequent- 
ly crystallised into a proper name. If then, 
Dandi' did really belong to the class founded 
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by Sankanichjiryya, we are compelled to give 
him a date posterior to the revival of Brah- 
manism in the eighth or ninth century, the 
date of Sankara being almost unanimously 
■accepted to be eight hundred years after 
Christ. But it must be ackowledged that no 
person who has not got a particular theory 
to support, would consider this argument at all 
conclusive. 

Two other books are ascribed to the 
same author ; a book on iiKJtre named 
C/i/iandovicliifi and a drama entitled Malli- 
kdnidrula. 'fhe latter book has been edited 
by Pandit Taranatha. It bears upon it the 
name of Uddanda, who according to the 
Bhoja Pravandha, lived in the time of that 
king. Pandit Taranatha comccs to the con- 
clusion that Uddanda and J.)andi' are the 
selfsame person ; the etymological affinity 
of the two terms of course, being the chief 
argunumt in support of the theory. 

Sir Alonier Williams sets down the Dasa- 
kiimar '<\\\\K)\\<g fables or children’s story books, 
and believes it was written in the twelfth or 
t|kirteenth century. Prof. Weber believes 
pur author to have lived (dther in the 
eleventh or the twelfth century ; but does 
i^t controvert Prof. Max-Muller’s position, 
g From Kdvyddarsa it appears’ that Dandi^ 
ffiust have lived in an age of keen literary 
^ntroversy. He himself fights with the 
jggor and violence of a partisan on ^the side 
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the Vaidarbhi style of composition against’ the 
Goiidi. H j is aware of various other species 
of composition such as the Pcdnchcdli, and the 
Mali^adhi, l)uthis entire time and energies are 
devoted t- estaolishing the transcendent supe- 
rioiityof the Vaidarbhi' over the rival Goiidi! 
style of composition. I'his goes to shcev that 
l)<iiidi' must have livmd in and breathed the 
same atmosj)here as Vamana, and must have 
bcci a great deal anterior to the more relined 
rhea»ri. , 1 criticism of the days of Avinava'- 
cha'r\ \a wlu'-a; disciple Mammatha seems to 
alaicki lo i )an<li', in the same way as we would 
all I [die to himself. I'he j)eriod of th(i pros- 
peiity of (lond'lya style was the eleventh 
ceiiiury ; and critics can not possibly be very 
far w'oag in [>iacing him in that century. 

The kind of Literature to which 

th3 Pasun’iniiarachariia belongs. — The Da- 
bari/a belongs to the Akhydyika 
division of Sar.serit prose. Thent is a conven- 
ti'otinl ('ontrast set \\\> between the Katha' and 
tlivi dvklv'.yika', which, however, the student 
sIcMil.i 1 ‘emember, Dandi' denies. The Dasa- 
/-rila tines not fit in exactly with 
any of t' e \mrions definitions that have been 
pro^x'.sevl oi the yikhydyikd. In practice, 
the rhetorical ct)nventions, bearing upon the 
suiy^'ct, most probably of a late origin, have 
wanted authority from the beginning, and 
have been almost always set side. Dandi'^’s 
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own view is this : the Akhya'yikcC is the 
same thing as the Katlid, they being only 
different designations of the same thing. 
The difference is not essential, but verbal. 
Just as ^ and are different designations 
of the same thing, so the KatJui and the 
Akhydyikd mean the same thing. 

Nothing could sur])rise me more than 
Pandit Girish Chandra V^idyaratna’s citation 
of this passagci in the Kavyddarsa^ a rhetori- 
cal treatise by the same author, 

ir.=T <TW fl, I 

as demarcating the KalJid from the Akhyd- 
yikd. It is im|)os.sil)le not to entertain dec?p 
.revrrance for oialnalox savaiils like Pandit 
Vidyaratna. To us, whose whole stock of 
knowledge is made iijj of little crumbs of 
inlormation, very fre([uenlly acquired at second 
hand, th(!sc: rejjresentatives of orthodox learn- 
ing loom at a distancct as awful figures that 
an! great by divine right and that were never 
meant to be roughly handled but only to be 
adonal. It therefore caustss great pain to our 
feelings whenever prov^oking absurdities ren- 
‘^cr it impossible for us to continues in this 
ild rcv(‘rential attitudes 'Phe passage cited, 
detached frojii the context, can only mislead 
|he reader. I shall give the whole of the 
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p:issagc in the Kdvyadarsa bearing upon this 
puiiiL 


3T?I3TT^Tf<I^T W I 
ff?{ ?T??T fT?ftTT^Tf5T^ II 

^mt II 

^=?ft TO ^fcT II 

fW^TT»5?TfTO?TT if[ [l 

tr^3i: f4 ^ to^^^^ ^TT: i 
U cTct: ii 

<T7| W’57]f5[^(q'^T ^fir: ^TTT^^TTff m 1 

w^r<?TTTOn?T: n 


fibrose is a series of words not in metre, 
'fhcrc is a conventional division of prose 
into the Kathd and the Akhydyika'. I'he 
latter, it is aSvSerted, is to be delivered by th( 
hero, while the other may be related by the 
hero himself or by any other ])erson. It i^' 
asserted that, in the Akhydyika! if the here 
describes his own excellence, it is no fault, 
so lonu[ as he keeps himself within the limits, , 
of truth. But this division can not hold 
good in as much as, thca'c is no fixity ol 
the criterievn, the Akhydyika frequently con- 
taining speeches delivered by other characters 
than the hero. Then again, narration by the 
hero himself, or by any other, can never affor(l|^ 
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'a sound fundavicntnm division is. So this 
school is refuted. There is another school 
which maintains the distinction but on differ- 
ent grounds. It holds that a sprinkling of 
and metres with a division of the 

book into Bore’s, characterises the 
But, can not the same thing find entrance 
into a Kathd ka'vya ? You will allow an 
drya sloka, but will grudge the KaiJid ka'vya 
^ and slokas. And if the one is divi- 
ded into lambhas and the other into ucchvasas 
what does it matter ? Therefore we say that 
TO and are different names of the 

same species and not different sj)ecies. 

F'rom this, it will readily appear that 
Dandi^ does not sympathise with this division. 
In ^T, he does not ex- 

press his own views, but only lays down the 
position of his adversary in order that 

he may more conveniently refute his theory. 
And I would beg to ask Pandit Viclyaratna, 
as to how h(! can possibly reconcile this 
definition with the character of the book 
he edits, d'hc Dasakumaracharita is not a 
Speech by a single person. There are a great 
,'^any narratives in it, which are related not by 
|he hero, but by his friends. Now, it will be 
|reposterous to as.scrt that the book has got 
^ legion of heroes, the author himself being 
ificluded under them. 
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7'he following is to be found in the Sdhi- 
iyadarpana on this subject : — 

^rT II 

¥t[‘ X(^' ^f^fT mf^tT I 
iff[ II 

^i«fiqt^iTP5rW?t€ ^TT5?[W II 

It is hopeless to try to re^concile this 
definition with the character of the /)asa- 
kit manic har it a. ^Visvana'tha most probably 
would look upon the Jhsakiimara as a 
children’s story book and nothing mon‘. 
In the vritii to this passao(', Visva'iiatha 
says ¥frT 

%f=^^?wrr^^i I d'his 

might have misled Pandit Vid\'aratna. 
is not to be construed with but with 
the meaning being ; — some say that 
the is to l)e. narrated by the hero; 

but that is refuted by the authority of who 
asserts that ( there 

are violations of this dictum, speeches from 
others frequently occurring in an Akkya'yikd, 

The Prose of the Dasakumara:— 

The Dasakiimara is written in prose. Prose- 
WTitings are divided into four kinds : 
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and The is free from 

compounds ; has a sprinkling of frag- 

mentary metres ; has short compounds, 
while the is characterised by big 

'€omiK)unds. The is written mostly 

in th(* chfu'uaka style, while the rest of the 
book is characterised by th(* ittkalikd praya, 
with a large sprinkling ol prose in 

both. 'rh(! liims of the Sdliiiyadarpana bear- 
ing on this ar(! : — 

m' ^ i 

*1’ ^ f r*f ^ ra "if AT a ^rjf-a^ II 

^TTTRTf-^^TT 3 fnTTJ[>pT’ trrJTl 

’ 5 !-r-:t^fifTTar<f;T’ 11 

How the Da'sakuniaracharita is a 
Ka\yor -iVe'vt, the Da^ak/fmarai liarlta is a 
kav\a which is succinctly d(‘scribed by Vis- 
vana'.ha .is or a‘sthetic composi- 

tion. Dandi’s d(;scripiion of thii kavya 
or the hod)' of the kavwi is this : 

or a serii's of words aiming at 
eflecL. Now ^v]■lat is this or desired effect ? 

is tliat meaning which can be 

Stpi)n!cial(\l [)y men of refined feelings, — by 
^pprev ialive readers. 

1; The style. — The St\'le of the; Dasa- 
^uinanuliarila is, if possible, more; difficult to 
^ett;rmiiK; than the kind ot literature to 
^hich it belongs, d'hls is due to two causes ; 
|rst. the blending of the different styles laid 
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down: in books of rhetoric which is a feature ’ 
of a great many master-pieces in Sanscrit 
literature besides the present subject of 
criticism; and secondly, the extensive additions 
and probably interpolations which the book 
has iindergoiK!. 

Of late, there has grown up a custom of 
judging Sanscrit works by Iiuropean canons. 
No course could have! been fnore funda- 
mentally unsound than this, d'he luiropean 
code of criticism is ever varying ; and it 
is so b(icause there is no tyrannical convention 
demanding slavish obedience in hhirope, such 
as ruled in India. Th(*.re is am[)le room for 
the ex(‘rcise of peij^onal thought, for the play 
of individual fancy in Iuiro|)ean criticism, 
bor a time, Aristotle ex(nTised sovereign in~, 
fluence, and from his judgment, there was no 
a])peal. i^ut his ascendancy was shaken : 
with the disj)ersion of the medireval gloom, 
personal thought was busy invesligating the 
causes of things. Nature became the supnunc 
court of appeal. Some respect might be 
due to th(^ hoary Stagiritc ; but slavish obedi- 
ence, his code could not possibly command, 
because, after all, it w'as a human code. In 
F.ngland, we know, this free spirit ])rodiicedl 
the exuberant poetry of the Elizabethan era. ‘ 
It very soon however led to extra vagaiw:e,; 
and th('n there arose the critical school ol 
which Dryden was a most prominent repre^ ' 
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tentative. At present, the European press is 
most prolifically pouring forth books of psy- 
chological and aesthetic criticism, tiriving the 
Reader breathless with the weight of this 
jphower. 

1 Happily or unliappily, such is not the 
fase with Sanscrit literature. Eras of anxi- 
ous investigations and passionate disputes 
might have preceded the treatises that rule 
jn our day. But once established, their 
truth has never been im[)eached. Th(‘y have 
b<‘en environments imposed as it were by 
Niiture herself upon insjdred souls, which 
Were never to l.)(*coiiui the subject of scepti- 
cal reasoning, but to whicl^ all aspirants for 
literary honors w(‘re to conform themselves, 
exactly as we conform to the eternal almighty 
hws iheit surround our being. Character^ 
like litoMelema, Emma Peggotty or Moll 
Flanders could never be the subject of delinea- 
tion to a Sanscrit author. He could never b(^ 
Sp audacious as to write a piece like the last 
act of Macbeth or of Hamlet. The fact is, 
j^at the line literature ol the Hindus is more 
i(|eal than that ol any other race. Life with 
all its lights and shades, is never the subjetet of 

( liming with them. The unnaturalness of 
dmund or the jiassion of Lear, no Sanscrit 
amatist would ever think of painting, eva n 
he coukl, because such characters hav(* 
t got the requisite purity or serenity 
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about them. If Goethe was raptured with 
the beauties of the Sacimtala, it is a fact 
immensely to the credit of Kalidasa who 
could display such keenness of psychologi- 
cal insight, walled about as his genius was 
by the inflexible canons of an inexorable 
code of criticism. Bhavabhiiti, in his Uttara- 
Rdmacharita and to some extent in his Mdlath 
mddhava also, displays great knowledge of 
the human soul. But all this is in full con- 
formity with the rules of rhetoric. No 
death scene, no marriage scene ever occurs 
in any part of their dramas. So, we can not 
blame Hindu authors for not saying wiiat 
they could not possibly say, or for saying 
things which they were compelled to say by 
their very creed. Now, let us examine the 
Dasakiimdracharila in the light of the Hindu 
rhetorical code. 

The main part of the Dasaknmd racliari- 
tam belongs to the Vaidarvt style ol 
composition, ftfrr, in Sankrit corresponds to 
style. It is described by Vamana as the 
soul of fine composition, and is defined as 
I Msm is explained as , 

and as springing from good quali- 
ties. Now rises the question what is guna ? 
There are no less than ten gunas. according 
to Dandi, distinguishing composition. 

it TO?; i 
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etymologically means cohesion or cm- 
brace, and in rhetoric, it means compactness, 
is perspicuity, ; evenness of style ; 
a peculiar charm in the meaning as well 
as ex])ression ; softness ; fullness 

pf expression leaving nothing to be gathered 
by a stretch of imagination ; suggestive- 
ness ; pomp of compounds ; winning 
grace, and conclusion. The author 

-of the Kdvyaprakdsa, successfully con- 
troverls this calculation, flis objection is 
radical. How do you attribute qualities to 
words ? Guna belongs to and not to 
words that express the ^ i The giinas are 
primarily attributes of tke th or feeling, 
and only secondarily of the words or mean- 
ings that express the i 
' S(!Condly h(! says that three qualities 
will suffices, in as much a great many of the 
qualities in the above computation overlap 
each other and are not pure qualities, some- 
times even degenerating into vices — 

5T i 

1 
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'Fhe three qualities or virtues of style 
which he will have, are and i 

Keepini^ in mind that these are ])rimarily 
qualities of or the xsthetic feeling at the 
bottom, he defines as j)leasantness, 
as the dilati(m of self, and as mercurial 
lightness that covers the whole, even as the 
llame of dry fuel or limpid water spreads on 
all sides. 

Having examined the quali/ics, let us 
now examine the style as based upon the 
qualities. Once more we should caution 
the readen* that according to the school repre- 
s(mted by the kVrvyaprakdsa the qualities 
have only a seci^ndary connexion with the 
v(‘rbal side of the book, as contributing to its 
a\sthetic side. I’hen! are three styles, the 
J^aidard/ii the iioudi and the Pdnchdli. 
Dandi in his Kdvyddarsa, does not stop 
to consider th(! characteristics of the Pdnchdli 
styles as an unimportant division when com- 
pared with the Goiidi' and the Vaidarblii 
nuithods (d' composition. He says — 

The ten qualities are the soul of the 
Vaidarbhi .style. The opposite qualitic;s 
mostly characterise the Goudl style. Vamana 
says : — 
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The Vaidarbhi style of composition 
, should be untouched by a streak of blemish, 
ind beset with all the good qualities, and 
^ust possess the dulcet tunes of the lyre. 
The following is an example of this style. 

?rTf JffT fsnrT^Tfrr^^* i 

fcf^af': f^^cTt ^fTT^qf^hT^'’^FrT^f(T: 

|| (?Tf JrftiTT r } 

Here all the qualities enumerated above 
are present. 

The Goudi style is characterised accord- 
ing to Dandi by the opposite qualities, thc^ 
Coudiyas betraying great love of or 

alliteration. Vamana is more precise. I le 
6ays i 

?ff#1?^TwfcT ^IfcTton^r: II 

The GoiuU style is characterised by com- 
pounds and grandeur ; the qualities of soft- 
ness and delicacy of sense and language 
arc consi)icuous by their absence. I'he. 
|bllowing from Bhavabhiiti s is an 

itxample of this style : — 
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^T«IfT^fq%<T=^<nr?n ^2fJrft5rT5?ITiTT II 

The Pdnchdii style is characteriscxi l)\ 
the cjLialities of and which d( 

not ap[)car in the Goudl style. 

Of all these styles Vain an a j^ives pro 
minence to the Vaidarbhi’ as undoubUHlh 
superior to th(i rest. The study of this styk 
is recommended to lh(^ student, that of thf 
other two styles being declared even 
pernicious. 

The author of the Kdvyaprakdsa advo- 
cates a plainer division. 

^m^sTT ii 
fr’^if^^cTT ^trr4t i 

According to him, there are only three 
qualities ‘ind ; and these res 

pectively generate, according to their pre- 
dominance, three diherent styles, th(^ 
f^^T, the and the which arc respec- 
tively and styles according to 

others. Thus the style is characterised 
by pleasantness, the ?f|#t by dilation of spirit, 
and the hy a pervading transparency. 

Now, it‘ will be clearly seen that a style 
can not b(', designated in the same way ac- 
cording to these two different criterions. The 

O 
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J^aidar^/ii style, according to Dancll \s no less 
to be characterised by the (quality than 
1))' the other qualities ; while the. Ka'vya- 
\prakdsa seems to consider this (jiiality as the 
'exclusive possession of the Liondi style. 

^ P)Ut we know, from his Kdvyd darsa, 
Dandl’s own conception of style. He was 
an admirer of the l^aidarbhi' style, 'aw<\ he 
seems to push on its cause with the ardour 
of a partisan against the (loudiyas. How far 
he has beem successful the careful reader 
will be able t(i discover ; but that h(^ attemp- 
ted to write according to the ideal ]'\iidarblii’ 
style is as clear as daylight, d'he two pre- 
dominant qualities of his sfyle are and 

I5ut this is exactly as it should be, 
according to Dandi at least, in the Akhya^yikd 
literature. 

Let us once more say that, according 
to the Kdvyapraka! sa this very is the 
characteristic of the Gondf style. But per- 
haps it will be more correct to describe the 
«fcT in the book as Sank i' run or diluted. 

■',r The style of the is undoubtedly 

'•jPa! nchaHi' and this is the strongest argument 
,j|iat can be employed to prove here the 
^ithorshi[) of a different person. A general 
^ftness and beauty of words as contrasted 
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with bombastic vigor, mark this part of the 
book. 

In conclusion, it may be noted, if only to 
avoid an error to which even Pandit V’^idya- 
ratna seems to have fallen a victim, that 
the styles have nothing to do with the ; 
countries from which they take their 
name ; . 

I They are so called because th(' 
poets of those countries were the first to 
appreciate or rightly use them. It has 
been the ambition of all authors to succeed in 
the style, whether fr()m (jouda or 

Panchala. The example (juotcxl aljove, ot 
the second kind (/style, is from Bhava])huti. 
who was an inhabitant not of Gouda, but ot 
Vidarbha, according to his own account o* 
himself. Dandf, might have been an inhabi- 
tant of which suj)position it is only fair 
to add, is strengthened by his clioosing that 
country as the main scene of his story ; but 
the mere fact of his having written accordini: 
to '[‘the or having praised it, il 

unsupported by stronger reasons, can not ' 
possibly be a conclusive argument of it. 

One most important feature of the booi ^ 
is the abundance of rare grammatical forms y- 
It can be in this point comj)ared with tlv 3 
Bhattikdvya, the avowed intention of whici l 
is to make the young student convcrsan"i| 
with the rules of grammar. In the Visnd,^ 
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'M/iari/am for example, the correspond- 

ing to the -tv/of th(! past particijde of hhig- 
lish grammars is studiously avoided, n(‘arly 
every predicate being formed by a or 
Conjugated vc^rb. But though the pur[)ose of 
;]|oth th(‘ books may be the same, on the whole, 
thci IViatlika'vya b(‘ats the Dasakunntra- 
'^lariia in [)oint of grammatical complexity. 

The morality of the volume is low. It 
IS exactl)' such as we meet with in the days 
of political and s[)iritual decliiK!. Looseness 
is lh(‘ characKa'istic of the .society dc^picted 
by tlui Dasakiinia'ra, Saktisara, coming home, 
hot satisfual with Gomini, keeps a mis- 
tress, and it is accounted di(^ glory of that 
fnodel wife, exactly as in the similar case of 
in the Mrichhakaiik, that she behaved with her 
as her sister. TIk; morality of Anantavarma’s 
Court is perhaps worse than that of the court 
of Charles i I or that of the roystering crew 
that rev{T(xlin thci halls of the absent Ulys- 
ses. Amitravarma does not scruj)k; to make 
i|nmoral overtures to the widow of his half 
'pother. She is indignant, of course ; but has 
no scruple to warm herscilf into th(^ good graces 
of th(i person wdiom she hates at heart if 
,fllereby an ambitious scheme can be successful, 
jhe retains her chastity intact ; but we can 
.»t help wondering how her masterly 
|[ii[)licity can be consonant with a high ideal 
§f womanhood. Gomini, of all things, cooks 
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Well, and that is her greatest recommenda- 
tion. She possesses in a high degree, 
the tact required in guiding a household ; 
and that is enough in a beautiful wife. 
She is evidently a very tame girl, at the 
antipodes of the complex and brilliant 
womanhood that characterises Romola. 
Complete submission to her lord, even to the 
extent of putting up with an immorality on her 
husband’s part that would render a social 
ostracism inevitable even in these degenerate 
days, marks her character d'lu! ten ])rinces art: 
chivalrous and acconqdished. But they do not 
despise to know the art of burglary and like 
trueborn Spartans can steal well. Ikit on the 
whole, they arc vmy good peojde ; and their 
failings ‘lean to virtue s side.’ Visruta seems to 
handle the image of J)urga with the reckless 
irreverence of a college boy of these days. 
The zenana system is already established- 
in full rigour, and the marriage-laws seem 
to be very elastic, intermarriages being 
frequent. 

Hinduism is the religion of the book: 
but it is a lifeless Hinduism, hardly superior 
to the Hinduism of these days. It does not 
permeate the soul ; but is a holiday business. 
It is thoroughly external. Rank super.sti- 
tion that can not understand itself and gapes 
in stupid wonder without the slightest 
exercise of personal thought, is one of the 
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|i^ost prominent features of the society por- 
Irayed. 

With regard to the political aspect of the 
l)ook, it paints an age of Machiavellian politics 
^ Indian history. Plain dealings, honest 
j|Iows arc unknown. Politics is for once com- 
pletely divorced from morality. Attacks from 
behind, underhand dc^alings, springing mines 
under the enemy’s feet, atrocious use of the 
Stiletto, poisoning, killing in cold blood, and 
treachery are counted among political virtues. 
Craft is the ordcir of the day. The people 
are counted as the goods, and chattels of the 
king. They are mute witnesses of their con- 
try’s fate and very (juickly^ bctcome resigned 
to their everchanging yokes. They are 
helplessly stupid. 

A portion of the Dasakumdra was very 
early edited by Dr. Carey at Serampore. 
In 1846, came out l^rof. Wilson’s edition, 
which, of course, leaves out a great many 
portions, containing only those that are indis- 
putably Dandi’s. A few misprints occur in 
this edition, which it is sad to see very faith- 
fully copied in the University text book. 

There are no less than three poetical intro- 
ductions to the book. One is the work of 
the author of a rhetorical treatise 
mined ; another the work of Vinayaka, 

fte third, the work of one who styles himself 
®aluin 4 jadhiraj Gopina'tha. The last is 
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tcjJious and is infinitely worse readinij^ thaiv 
the original. 

There is a Henares comintnitary on tin* 
h(.)ok ; hut it does not greatly lu'lp, the note^ 
being ver\' scanty. 
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N. P) Comment'^ on Uic loord'i marked loiih an aden\k'^ 

70 ill be found in the nofts appended, 

() lord, I too, while wandering in the \’indli\a roixst, 
i?iet, in the neighboiirliood of a well, a kid verging iijioii 
eight yeais, pinched by hunger and thirst, though unfit 
for such privations. With a voit'e choked with alarm, 
he said, ‘(lood sir, render me help in my distress. A\'hile 
in the act of raising water to (piench my mortal’^ thirst, 
ni> only help, an old man, has fallen into the well. [ 
S^m not able to raise him up.’ d'hen, J, atiproaching, 
raising him up by a cord of ten-dnls,* restoring \ital action 
to the lad with waiter raised by means of a bamboo tube, 
an 1 five or six truits, jelled by means of a stone from 
'the top of a lidiiha* tree which shot shaft-higli, and 
'gating myself under a tree, said to the old man, “father, 
*0 IS this lad? and who aie you? .\nd how Ik s this 
jl'ief befallen?'’ He, choked with tears, said: -‘Hear, 

'*||)od sir. 
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There is a place called Vidarbha. There once 
reigned a king of spotless fame named Punyavarma, the 
ornament of the Bhoja dynasty, the partial incarnation ; 
of piety, of transcendent prowess,* truthful, munifi- 
cent, modest,* correcting his subjects, winning the ' 
affection of his servants, illustrious, high in body and 
mind,* enterprising, loyal to the sacred codes, em- 
barking only on practicable and beneficial projects, 
honoring the enlightened, making his servants principal* 
elevating his friends, humiliating his enemies, never lending 
an ear to incoherent talk, never tired of merit,* expert 
in the fine arts, closely following the codes of morality as 
well as expediency, returning plentifully for a slight turn, ‘ 
superintending his finances and his animals, carefully '' 
watching all his officials, encouraging the successful with? 
suitable gifts and honors, readily counteracting e\iKv 
accruing from (lod and man, proficient in the application 
of the six principles,* and ruling the four castes after ! 
Manii.* la'ving out the full span of human life by deeiK; 
of piety, for want of merit* on the part of his subjects, hi 
was enumerated among the immortals. 

After him, one of his posterity, named Anantavarm.i. ■ 
ruled the earth. Though rich with all acconi]dishments*,j 
he happened not to be particularly ardent for politics, | 
Once upon a time, his senior minister, Basurakshita, whu'^ 
iiad been held in high estimation by his father, and^ 
who was a person of clever address,* said to him : My 'i 
( hild, all personal advantages, beginning with noble extrac- 
tion, are seen fully in thy honor. Thy intelligence,,' 
naturally keen, cultivated by the study of dancing, music 
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he., and charming nssthctic literature, is distinguished 
^ver all others. Still, not receiving the discipline of 
i^litics, like unsmelted iron, it can not shine so well. 

,, The unsagacioLis monarch, though highly ascendant, 
’^n not perceive when enemies scale his person neither 
(jin he proceed on a discrimination of means and ends. 
Ipondiicting himself wrongly, crossed in his undertakings, 
^'e is made little of, by his enemies as well as his own. 
-Nor can the edict of the slighted king avail with his 


j^ubjects cither for ac([Uisitioii or preservation. Trans- 
|ressing authority, unrestrained in tongue and conduct,"’^ 
j|ie subjects would straiten the whole social system^. 
|)verstepping all bounds, men caii.se themselves and their 
aler to tall off from this world and the ne.xt. Society 
:he social chariot) moves, in peai'i? in the track revealed 
y the light of scripture. Oodes of wisdom are as a 
|elestial eye which has resistless sway over all things 
|ast, present, and future, intervened* and remote. Jierett 
ff It, inspite of the existence of two deep large cye.s, a crea- 
|iire is blind from incompetence to discern the right, 
therefore, laying aside thy passion for extern* studies, 
iolicit* thy household learning, politics ; and having ac(]ui- 

I d the potencies, and successe.s,* by following its teach- 
gs, do thou, for ever more, with resistless authority, rule 
lis sea-zoned earth. 

Having heard this, he entered his harem with ‘Your 
iverence has enjoined aright; so shall it be done.’ Sitting 
\ front, and so, hearing this talk reported rn passant by 
je king, in the presence of females, his early retainer, 
teacher of all roguery named Viharbhadra, adroit 



ill hiniiourinp^, noted as the vessel of grace, no 
stranger to imisic, daiK ing clever, of unbridled 
mouth, addi('tcd to sjning out the secrets of others, 
j)rofi('ient in irony of \arious shapes,* jocular, relishing 
s<'andal, wellversed in guiles, and given to exacting biibes 
even from the ministeiial cir< le, said ivith a smile: 
‘‘Lord, if by the grace of fortune, any person hap])ens to 
be a vessel* of wealth, befooling him witli sundry allure 
ments, sharjiers feather their own nest. 'I'hiis some, 
engendering ho|)es of trans('endent jirosperity to be 
realised after death, sha\ ing the crown,* binding with ( ords 
of prickly grass,* covering with hides, annoinling \silh 
butter, and (“ausing him to he jirostrate without meals, aj) 
propriate his all. Others, rogues of a darker 1\[K', cause 
him to part With his children, his wife, his bodv,* and even 
his life. II any person, of a shrewd type, l)e not willing 
to part with what is in the hand ( sure p(;ssession ' for 
this mirage, others, surrounding him, sav : “U e ( an maki 
a single cowrie a lakh ot kdrsha/^afids.'^ kill all foes without 
weapons, make a mortal with the solitary possession of his 
body, sovereign, provided the path which we dic tates is 
followed." F-te, in his turn, ctics, ‘‘ W hat is that path ? ’ 
1 hen they .say: “Well, there are four roval studies sirij) 
ture, economics, metaphysics and {xihtics. .\mongthem, 
three, scripture, political ec'oiiom}', and disputations * 
are vast and dilatory in .action, f .et them alone. Read rathe 
[lolitic s. 'This has been recently com[)ressed into six thbi 
.sand slokas In- that teachei, \hshnugupta, for the sake c 
iNIaurya. 1 1, being read and fully followed, is [lotent for au 
thing. ’ He, a.ssenting, reads, and hears, and wears awaj’ in li 



"' Thai subject again, linked with others, can not t.)e 
yightl)' mastered, without traversing the whole field ol 
knowledge, (rrant that its vSj)irit is masteied m time 
^fiicther long or short ; not even wife or child is to ho 
Ijrusted by him who has mastered the subject. ICven 
‘ifor his own belly, he has to deal out by measurements, 
^^onsidering so many paddy grains as adeqiiatt' to ) ield 
So much cooked rice, and so much tuel suffit ient lor 
cooking siK'h a deal of rice. 

“Rising from bed, the king, with a half-w ■'shed lialf- 
Unwashed face, having bolted a handful or a half, is to 
'heir all incomings and expenditure in the fir^L watch oi 
the day, AMiile he Icileits, the wil) officials lleeee him 
double. 'I'hey interpret the forty means of purveyam c 
. laul down by (dianak)a, by ll^'ir own ingeniiilv, in a 
hundred ways. In the second part of the dav, he lias a 
hard lime ot il, his ear tingling with the vituperation ot 
litigant siibjci'l.s. 'khere also, judges and others, dis- 
pensing victory ami defeat at pleasure, fill ihenisebes 
with riches, and the king, vsith sin and infamy. In t!ic 
third, he has* to bathe and to cat, and when he has 
eaten, the fear of having been poisoned, does not sub- 
side till the assimilation of the food. In the fourtii, 
he rises with arms outstretched for rocieving gold. In 
the fifth, he endures great trouble, being occupied with 
political deliberations. 7'hen too, the ministers, seemingly 
V||isinteresled, forming a conclave among themselves. 
I^^'verting on [ileas of merits and flaws; the words of 
S^ihassadors and emissarie.s, the practicability or olher- 
(Misc of a scheme and the circumstance.s of place, time, 
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and tlic state of things, spiinge* upon tlieir own party, 
the enemy, and the allies ; and, outwardly allaying both 
internal and external dissensions, after having fomented 
them in secret, make the king helplessly subservient to 
themselves.* In the sixth, either free pleasure or counsel 
is to be resorted to, 'Fhe period of his enjoyment is so 
limited as to measure no more than three nadikds * and 
three (piarters. In the seventh, there is the trouble of 
superintending the four divisions of the army ; in the 
C'ghth, that of military deliberations in the company 
of his commander-in-chief. 

“d'hen, again, as soon ns the evening prayers are 
done, emissaries are to be interviewed during the first 
watch of the night, by their instrumentality, are to be 
jiractiscd, atrocious dealings in poison, fire and steel 
During the second, after meals, he begins sacred ('hant, 
in the manner of a reciter of the Vedas. During 
the third watch, serenaded* with music, he continues 
in bed through the fourth and fifth watches, but how- 
can the luxury of sleep ever accrue to him whose mind 
is tossed in incessant cares ? .\gain, in the sixth, ('om 
mence business thoughts ; in the seventh, the taking 
of c'ounsel and the sending out of ambassadors tVc. 
'rhe latter again, multiplying* the treasures which 
jialatablc reports win from both parties, by trade 
unburdened with taxes, are constantly agoing, inventing 
business where there is none. In the eighth, priests 
and others c'orne forward, and say: ‘d'his day, there 
has been dreamt an evil dream ; the stars are illset : 
the auguries are of evil ; perform propitiatory rights. 
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f ct all the utensils of the fire-sacrifice be of gold. 

1 that case, the rite would be (particularly) efficacious. 
These Brahmins are little short of Brahma. Performed 
by them, a welfare rite becomes doubly beneficial. "J'hey 
in extreme poverty, burdened with numerous 
pfogeny, given to ritualistic practices, and possessed of 
^Jiritual fire, and they have not, as yet, received any gifts, 
^ifts to them are good for heaven, prolong life, and 
(^stroy evil. In this way, causing the king to give 
j^’ay largely, through these men, they fatten in 
^ivate. 

i “'I'hus, undergoing constant pestering, which brings 
I>|n teeming cares, and allows liim not an iota of happi- 
not to s[)eak of the diplomatist’s ever attaining 
^liesiding sovereignty, his own tefritories would become 
j^nl to ]u-cserve. 'Fhere is a suspicion that all gifts, 
ij^nors, and suavities *, emanating from the behests of a 
politician, arc meant to overreach ; and distrust is tlie 
spring* of evils. 'That modicum of Avisdom wluVli is 
sfi/c i/ua non of life is .acquired from life itself. 'Jffiere 
iO^no need for the siistras in that direction. Even the 


Stickling seeks to draw its mother’s breast in that wel- 
kbown way. 

“ .'\s to those Avho advise ( in these terms ) : ‘In this 


wsy are the senses to be subdued. In this way are the 
^ passions to be abandoned. 'Flic political principles 
*dcd by peace, are to be applied ceaselessly to friend 
toe ; time is to be spent in thoughts of war and 
Mce alone. Not the le.ast respite is to be allowed for 
‘^oyment,’ they themselves, herons of ministers,* enjoy 



the riches that they rob you of, in the houses of concubines 
Not to speak of these wretches, those austerc-niindec 
founders of the codes ^ -Sukra, Angirasa, Visdldksha 
\hihudantipiitra, Parasara c'vic.,- -did they even con([uei 
the six passions ? Did they follow the codes ? Sueces' 
and failure have alike attended their actions as well. 

“Now, all this is patent in they majesty, -iiniversall) 
revered caste, uns[)cnt )ears, a sightly person, and iin 
lueiise wealth. Do not waste all this, by thoughts of fot 
cign and doiiieslic politic '5, which are the source of al! 
distrust and which, from a miilti[)lication of alternatives'^ 
never rid the mind of doubts, d'hou hast got ter 
thousand * elephants, three lakhs of horses and count 
less infantry. In ad- lit ion to this, the rooms of tin 
exchequer are fille I w’,Ji gold and gems, d'he who!' 
world, feeding for a Ihoiis md will not be able I' 

em[)ty thy garners.* Is this insufliciont, that the trouble 
of fresh accpiisition IS [iroposed ? d'he life of a mort.: 
measures only four o' five di)S ; of that again, tin 
enjoyable part is a diminutive fraction. Ade[)ts i: 

state-craft wear away in the act of earning, and can in 
enjoy an i(;ta of what they earn. 

“.Not to be prolix* throwing the weight of tin 
administration on capable tlevoted intimates, do then 
realise the posse.ssion of the b )dy ( life ), holding sc.i 
sona I fie caroii.sals With the inmates of your seraglio, tin. 
peer', of the Houris.” Saying thus, he lay for a long fiim- 
embracing thc'- ground w'ith five limbs, his united jtalni' 
kissing his crown, d’he damsels of the harem- laughed 
then eyes sparkling with joy. The king, also, saying' 
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’"^th a smile, “Rise, you arc my superior for (inriileatiuL;) 
^^i^lutary prceej)ts. * How is it that you act contrary to 
^‘ycHir diL,mity ?” and raising him from the ground, lay 
"^el^rossed in amusement. In these days, constantly 
gilded to business in hand, by tlie old minister, 
wJlile professing lip obedieiKx*, he despised him at heart 
' aii^no reader of mind. 'Then the minister thought within 
liSnself : “Oh my folly from blindne-s' OIjnoxious for urging 
hiin to distasteful things, I have become a laughing 
' Sl6ck to this man. 'The unwontedness of his manners 
is 'evident. Ror instance, he does not look iijion me 
with affection, preface his words with a smile, reveal 
secrets, toiu'h me by the hand, symiiathise in sorrow, 
favour on or<'asions of festivity, send covetable objects, 
count my merits, ask the new.^ of my household, look to 
my friends, make me pi ivy to imminent transai tiuns,* 
or take me into his harem. Further, he em[)lo\s me on 
unbefitting errands, winks at the usurpation of my 
seat by others, exhibits confiden<-c in my enemies, 
feturns no answer to my words, asperses * those who 
htive g(;t the same faults as myself, jeers me to the 
qiiick, does not smile uptm precicnis artii'les sent by me. 
a^ has * the lapses of diplomatists trumpeted in my 
pre'sence by dunces, (lhanakya remarks truly : ‘ Tsnemies 
become dear, sailing (dose to humour, while the truly 
H^ndly become obnoxious, being shut out of his 
ntiims’. Still, can't help. Wanton as he is, he is 
to be abandoned by hereditary ministers like 
elves. And yet, thougli not abandoning, what 
Lsible service can we render to one wdio would 
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not listen to our words ? In every way, this kingdom 
is fallen into the hands of the politic Basantabhanii, 
King of Ashmaka. Shall future griefs restore him tc 
his senses ? Be that as it may ; calamity is inevitaiile. 
I will somehow continue, retaining my footing, and 
gagging all evil tongues.” 

While it so fared with the minister, and the king was 
conducting himself wantonly, a son of Indrapalita, the 
minister of the king of Ashmaka named Chandrapahta, 
coming, surrounded by many players, a great many 
female artists of no small skill, and emissaries with a 
great many disguised servants, under the pretext of 
having been exiled by his father for misdemeanour, gained 
ascendency over Viharbhadra by various amusements. 
By that stej), he gained a footing in the realm also. 
Having edged himself in, he only cried ‘ Kxactly so 
to whatever amusement the king started. * 

“ 0 lord, there is nothing so useful as chase. From 
it accrue a great many advantages, the nimbleness of the 
thighs from the excellence of the exercise, which can 
enable a man to traverse a great distance, and which 
helps in perils ; —the kindling of the gastric fire which 
is the sole root of health from the decline of phlegm. 
— the hardness and agility of the limbs from the decrease 
of fat ; — inurement to heat and cold, air and water, 
hunger and thirst ; — reading of the motives of aniniahs, 
according to their different attitudes * ; — preventing the 
destruction of the harvest by the slaying of deer, biif- , 
faloes, gayals * and other animals, — the uprooting of the 
thorns of overland routes by the slaughter of wolves 
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and tigers ; — the survey of hills and forests which are 
capable of conducing to various ends; — engaging the 
^ confidence of foresters; and the awing of the enemy 
• l^y the kindling of energy. 

^ ' In the game of dice as well, there are —incomparable 

^vation of mind from giving away heaps, as straws, — in- 
^ difference to joy and grief from the instability of victory as 
well as the reverse, —growth of puissant rage * — boundless 
j keenness, from the watching of the subtle legerdemain 
' practised with the dice, the hand, and the board— wondcr- 
‘ ful intenlness from the concentration of the mind on one 
t subject, ---a passion for adventures waiting on firmness 
^ of resolve,— indomitableness from contact i\ith rough 
people, and a respectable and unstinted living. In the 
enjoyment of beautiful women, there are— a rclisation 
of money and religious ends, —full-blown [)ride of man- 
hood, —thought reading skill,— a conduct unvexed * by 
avarice -proficiency in all the fine arts,— tact of mind and 
speech, from the constant devising of means for the 
winning of the unwon, the rdention of the won, the 
enjoyment of the retained, and the propitiation of the 
irate, - -popular respect from charming toilet owing to high 
coyetalfie* physical finish,— pa.ssing love of friends,— great 
expectancy on the part of retainers, —a custom of prefa- 
cing one’s words with a smile, — high spirits, — a habit of 
I^mouring, and welfare in both worlds by the l)cgetting 
y^children. In drinking as well, (we notice) a perpetua- 

§ of the covetable part of life by the use of drinks 
h are very efficacious in healing various diseases, 
sregard of numberless sorrows from towering pride,* 
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extraction of the darts that rankle in the mind by 
giving offences enhancement of confidence i 
confidence \vhi('h others repose in us ) by fulsome 
coherent effusions that speak the mind, the tuning 
the mind to the sole feeling of mirth from want 
hunting for pupies, a full enjoyment of the objt 
of the senses such as hearing iK:c., constant promotion 
friends from liiierality, high jinks, and wai likeness fn 
the exclusion of fear and fiLisler. Acerbity of wor 
grievous [lenalty, non[)ayment of debts are benelii 
in their own jiku'cs. A king, addicted to (|uietism, like 
hermit, can be potent neither for the ONcrthrow of 1 
enemies, nor for swaying ci\il affiirs * 

He, too, conformed to this view, with ardour, 
if it were gospel the instnu'tion of his preceptor 
Following in his wake, the subjects also betook the 
selves to pleasures. No one sought to discover t 
faults of others on ai < ount of a community of vice^ 
])Oth king and siibjec t sailing in the same vessel, minisU 
enjoyed the fruits of their own labours. 'Then, gradual 
the inlets of income n.irrowed, while the gateways 
expenditure, lying at the biilding of spendthrifts ^ 
widened from day to day. 'I’lie c hief feudatories, citi/C 
and country -people, being admitted into his drinkii 
carousals by the king, whose confidence was engaiti; 
b\ similarity of c'ondiict, overstepped the iiroprieties a 
their own sphere. 'The king, also, intrigued with tlic^ 
wives under various pretexts, d'hey, in their tiii''| 
revelled in his reprobate harem in great enjoyment 
little fear. All the females of the /.enana, breaking fiy| 
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foUie moorings of morality, and becoming addicted to the 
tlartful intimations* of harlots, listened to the whisperings 
lOf gallants not caring a straw for their husbands. Ill blood 
; Stjfung up thereupon among the inflammable. The weak 
W^e slain* by the strong. The riches of the wealthy were 
^.(Cl^ried off by robbers and others. The highways of vice 
1 thrown wide open and became well trodden paths 
all sides. Their relations .slain, themselves robbed of 
i.^itl^ir possessions, distressed by death and incarceration, 
,tKe subjects wailed at the top of their voice, their 
^.ttooals choked wich tears. Ill administered penalty 
] engendered fear and anger. Greed asserted its footing 
Upon reduced relations; and disgraced men of honor 
burned inly for (the wound) their dignity (received). 
By these misdeeds, pro.spered tltc enemy’s policy of 
l^regation.* 

Then also, — by causing them to enter into exitless 
gorges, spread with dry grass, bamboos and shrubs, by a 
(highflown) description of the advantages of chase and 
abundance of game therein, and then, setting fire to 
entrance there of,— by throwing them in the Weiy of 
ti^rs &c,, having (previously) encouraged their slaughter, — 
‘by deadly aggravations of hunger and thirst, having lured 
th^ to a great distance by exciting their thirst with 
liCCOunts of desire-yielding wells*, — by causing them to 
rpii along rugged roads that became the causes of their 
j^feng into deep pits, impenetrably covered with grass and 
i^jbs, — by extracting the thorns in their feet with 
|®on-tipped razors, — by a free slaughter of them as they 
^‘ipd isolated by the dispersion of their followers on all 


2 
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sides,— liy the discharge of shafts under the feint of th 
having missed their mark, the bodies of deer, — by int 
ing them, by wagers, to mount steep heights and th 
by indiscernible precipitations therefrom,- -by surrour 
ing them as they were scantily attended, in pretend, 
hunting excursion^, -by creating jealousy in others wi 
a too laudatory* introduction of them into plays at die 
bird baiting, and festal amusements, — by screwing out tht 
misdeeds from those who happened to have coramitt( 
any in secret, and then, procuring their conviction, 1 
revealing them to witnesses, on the ground of the 
having kept away these misdeeds, -by enticing them t 
enter caves, dig for ore, or seek the attainment ( 
necromantic power* and then, causing their death whii 
<’Ould be explained a\^^ly by the specious pretext of th 
attending dangers, — by inciting them to mount ma 
elephants, and then causing adverse circumstances,- -h 
angering wild elephants, and then driving them into th 
circle of those chiefs whose lives were aimed at, —I' 
assassinating those that happened to be contending on 
question of inheritance, and then laying the blame o 
the other party, — by killing the incontinent among th' 
feudatories, citizens, and country people, and nc'' 
trumpeting the names (laying the blame at the doof 
of tlieir enemies, -!)y skilful administration of poiso: 
to clothes, ornaments, chaplets, and cosmetic pastes a', 
well as to the articles of food and drink spread oi. 
in the shops -in the markets, — by aggravating disean- 
on the pretence of nicdioition and by other means, tb 
dealers in poison and others employed by Ashmakendra'| 
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K'PKited a great havoc in the camp of Anantavarma, by 
cieXterminating its chief heroes. 

le ■ ,5 Then Vasantabhanii, inciting the king of Banabdsi 
iicnajhied lihanuvarma, caused him to wage a warfare* with 
leA^antavarma. His frontiers being invaded by the former, 
it levied forces to march against him. The king of 
ejamaka being the foremost to join among all the 
e fl|idatories, became the dearest to him. Other tribii- 
c tidies also joined. Repairing to the neighbouring shores 
the Nerbudda, they encamped there. At that time, 
i‘i|i|nantavarm:i, inviting the personal actress of the great 
t^jfcdatory princ'e of Kuntala, Avantideva, whose dancing 
(v^ill had been highly admired by Chandrapnlitaand others, 
c'!^tnessed her dancing, 'bhe king of Ashmaka said to him 
r,^vantideva) a[)art : This fatuous prince contaminates tlie 
i 'Arsons of our wives. What measure of insult arc we to 
).'#t up with ? (Is there no limit to our patience ?; 1 possess 
hundred ele[)hants, and you, five hundred. Then 
"•(^n federating, let us alienate Vh'rasen, king of Murala, and 
jf^agapala, king of Sasikya. They loo, to be sure, not 
^lerating his excesses, will conduct themselves in con- 
i^rmity with our own view. This king of Bdnabasi, 
‘:'^i&oreover, i.s my dear friend. Assailed by him from 
/|fcfore, we will attack this wanton prince from behind. 
^^Ijind then we will divide his riches and animals among 
l^urselves.’ 

» This offer being accepted joyously, he, making a present 
« twenty excellent raiments, and twentyfivo pa las of gold 
saffron* and carrying on negotiations through 
^nfidential servants, won them over to his own view. 
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Soon after *, Anantavarma fell a victim to the feudatories 
and the king of Banavasi, from his aversion to politi('s. 
N'asantabhanii taking into his custody, his all bul 
exhausted treasury and animals, said to them : “Appor- 
tion (all this) among yourselves, according to your might 
and evcrtion in this matter. I will rest contented with 
any -the humblest part, by your permission.” Thus craftil) 
seeming to sen^e all, he brought about the destruction oi 
all the chiefs, creating contention among them by this 
apple of discord*^ and so, sei/.ed every thing that 
belonged to him. Obliging the king of l>anal)asi 
with a moiety, returning, he at>propriatcd the whole of 
Anantavai ma’s kingdom. 

In the meanwhile, the old minister of Vasurakshita, 
while getting away, aided by some hereditary servants* 
with this prince, his elder sister, .Munjuvadini, aged 
thirteen years, and their mother, the queen Vasundhani, 
from the inevitability of this calamity, died of hectic 
fe\er. Taking her to Wahishmati, friends like ourselves 
presented her, with her cliildren, before Amitravarina 
the half brother of her husband, 'bhat villain thought 
that noble lady otherwise. Roundly reproved by that 
chaste lady, saying to himself: ‘'Hiis woman desires to 
render her son eligible for a tlirone, herself retaining 
an iinviolated character,’ from ruthlossness, sought to kill 
this lad. Having learnt this, the (pieen ordered me 
•saying: ‘Father Nalijangha, live any where, on your 
guard, with this lad alive. Should I ha[)[)cn to live, I 
abo will follow. Send me your tidings, being always 
given to thoughts of safety.’ 
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Some how getting him out of the palace as it was 
y crowded'^, I plunged into the Vindhya woods. Resting 
«bra few days, in a part of the country given to the occupa- 
(jtions of the dairy, with the view of reviving him who 
i.’liras distressed by the journey on foot, I got away lar off, 
"Jfeing afraid, even there, of being overtaken by the king’s 
\^cn. 'I'here, going to proc.ure some water for him who 
pinched by cruel thirst, and so, slipping into thii> 
Vrell, 1 liave been, in this way, obliged by thee. Do 
thou become the refuge of this helpless prince. With this 
he c]as[)ed his palms. 

I asking how his mother was connected by birth*, he 
said ; ‘Ilis mother ir> horn of Kusumdhanva, king of 
Kosala, by Sagardatta, daughter of Vaisravana, a merchant 
of Patalipulra.’ If so, there isea common grandfather of 
his mother and my father, on the mother’s side.’ Witli 
this, 1 embrai.ed him with warmth. The old man said : 
‘Which of .Sindh Lidatta's sons is your hither ?’ and he 
rejoiced as I re[)lied, ‘.Susruta’. 

“ Supplanting Asmaka by that very diplomacy of 
which he is so jiroud, I will install this lad on his lather’s 
$eat,”-~so resolving, I cast about for means of alleviating 
,his hunger. At this point, there emerged two deer, out 
Speeding three arrows of a huntsman, and the latter 
himself. Wresting from his hand, the bow with two arrows 
^hat still remained, I killed both. One fell w-ith the 
',4art planted in its body ; and the other with the arrow 
y^rting out of its body. Giving one to the huntsman, 
chopping the thighs, bones, neck, and other parts of 
other, and roasting it on the embers of forest fire, 
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after having shorn the skin of hair,* I relieved his 
hunger as well as mine, by liot meat. I asked the hunter 
who was greatly [)leased witli my address in this matter, 
‘Do, you know any news of Mahismati ?’ He said : “How 
can I not know, who return this very day, having sold 
there tiger-skins, and skin bags ? 'I’he city is given 
to festivities, in as much as rrachandavarma is coming 
to wed Manjuvadini, the daughter of Amitravarma.” 

1 whispered in the ears of the old man : ‘'Die crafty 
Amitravarnia seeks the life of this lad, engendering 
confidence in the mother by proper attention to tlie 
daughter and so meaning to draw him back through her. 
So, returning and communicating to his mother, in private, 
his welfiire and my story, .set up a lamentation in jaiblic' to 
the effect that the princedus been devoured by a tiger. 
That villain, inwardly glad, will seek to soothe the queen 
with a show of sorrow. Then she is to .say: “by my 
demerit, that child, from regard of whom, I rejected thy 
advances, is now gone. 'I'his day, however, I am thyserv 
mg maid." 'Fhus addres'>cd, ho will receive great pleasure. 
'I'heii dissolving this dire poison called vahaNal>/ta in 
water, and steeping a chaifiet in it, she is to strike hiin 
therewith on the face and the breast, .saying: ‘O villain, 
if 1 am true to my lord, may this prove a smiting by the 
sword to thy wicked .self.’ Then she is to give that 
very chaplet to her daughter, resoaking it in a fresh 
dilution of the same sort. He dying, while she remained 
unaffected, the. subjects will yield homage to this 
lady, as indisputably chaste, riien a mes.sagc is to 
be sent to Prachandavarmd : ‘d'his kingdom is anarchie. 
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Pepl tlils girl along with this kingdom/ In the 
eanwhilc, disguised by mendicant robes, receiving 
ms^rom the tpieen herself, we shall be living outside 
‘thiifeity, in the mighbourhuod of the cremation ground, 
h^^ let the queen thus address aside, old citizens 
tei^ur own honoured self* and trustworthy ministers ; 
'h^|jgoddess Vindhyavdsini has smiled upon me in a 
eailfl to this effect, on the fourth day from this, Prachan- 
tvarm.i will die. On the fifth day, after men retire 
.vitiig examined tlic solitariness of my shrine, situate 
1 tht banks of the Reva, there will emerge with thy 
ild, a Brahmin youth, opening the portals. He, protect* 
g the kingdom, will install the boy on the royal seat, 
lat prince I have withdrawn from human sight, assum- 
g the form of a tiger. And this (kar girl I assign to 
thAt Brahmin youth as his wife. l.ct this rest a sealed 
:ret with you until it comes to pass.” He instantly 
t out higlily glad; and all this was pei formed as 
ntemplatcd. A rci)Qrt spread on all sides : ‘Oh the might 
ladies devoted to their lords ! 'I'liat striking with the 
aplet did prove a smiting with the sword ; nor can you 
f t|iat there is trick at the bottom of this affair, in as 
ich as that very wreath, given to her diughter, became 
5 i( innocuous) emliellishment of her breast and no 
ath. d'o be sure, whoso transgresses her behests 
be reduced to ashes. 

I^n, beholding her child and me come for alms, under 
^incognito of mendicants* rising from jier seat, with 
Sacteal milk trickling she said, agitated with joy, — 
iaverend sir, this (prayerful clasping of my palms) 
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to thcc. Do thou favour this helpless person*. I h 
got a dream ] will it come off true ?” I said “ you 
witness its fruition, this very day.” “If so, Oh the tc 
ing good luck of thy maid !” — with these words, cam 
Manjuva'dini, who was in the excitement* of love at 
sight, to how, said again, in words pregnant with 
‘All becomes possible by thy grace,’ Then, I, with 
staidness severely tried by the love-vexed glances 
Manjuvddini, leaving after having beckoned away* h! 
jangha, whispered to him as he followed: ‘Where is 1 
shortlived renowned* Prachandavarma' ?’ He ret)lii 
“He sits in the royal pavilion, entertained by players, 
the secure faith that the kingdom has become his o\\ 
“If so, wait thou in the garden,” — thus charging the ( 
man and laying down my robes in a dilapidated tcini 
and .setting the prince to watch them, I, dres 
as an actor, went to Prachandavarma and entertaii 
him. AVhen the heat had declined, winding up vain 
social [lerformances such as dancing, singing, waili; 
of various sorts, marches on the hands, and with : 
legs on high ; scorpion and dolphin movements, : 
turnings m the manner of a fish, — exhibiting wondroii 
difficult feats such as the swogj) of the hawk or the 
krosa'*^^ after having covered the body with knives c 
Icctcd once and again from the bystanders,-— striki 
Prachandavarma who was situated at a distance of twci 
yards, with a dagger on the breast, — roaring out, ‘M 
Vasantabha'ny live for a hundred years,’ — forcing i 
tops of the massive shouldered arms* of an ariir 
emissary who had raised his sword to lacerate my boi; 
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rendering him senseless by that much— making the 
i^t^ted mob stare, I vaulted over the wall which was two 
high, and leaping into the garden and crying out, 
path of my pursuers,’ — running to the east through 
Ui';|i^venue of tamdl trees while my foot prints were 
■eiif&red indiscernible by Nahjangha who levelled the 
ail^, sweeping by the north where my passage could not 
)€’ 'traced, the land being strewn with heaps of bricks, 
ivetfcaping wall and trench, — swiftly getting into the 
eSCTted fme,— throwing on my former robes, and wading 
nth difficulty through the city gates, crowded by my deed, 
obtained the site of the cremation-ground. In that temple 
f Durga, I had previously made a hole under the site 
f the image, the outer opening of which I had stopped 
ith a huge stone dislodged front a dilapidated side. 
S; midnight glided away, getting into the hole with 
•naments of precious jewels and silken clothes, we lay 
lere still, 


The (pieon, in her turn, having administered on the 
iry preceding day, proiter rites of cremation to the 
lig of Malava, and reported the matter to Chanda- 
Ad as undoubtedly done by the intrigues of the king 
'Asmaka, came, on the very dawn of the next day, 
tllpreviously informed* senior citizens, ministers, and 
tdatories, and having worshipped the goddess and 
dl'the loneliness of the interior examined, waited 
^de) with the people, with fixed gaze, and caused a 
t sound of pataka*'. Apprized by the sound, which 
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of it which the efforts of a broad shouldered persi 
could hardly move with both hands, and setting it ( 
one side, I emerged and got out the prince, TIk 
restoring Diirg.-i to her original position, emerging iri 
sight by throwing open the portals, T thus addressed t* 
subjects, who stood seized with wonder and mnnifi< 
horripilation, with the delighted gaze of faith, and rev* 
entially clasped palms : “'rhus docs the goddess Vindl^ 
avasinf bid you through me: This day do T pres(*' 
this lad to you, after having, in the form of a tig^ 
screened him from vision, from motives of tenderne^' 


Do you accept* him from this day, as of no ill connr 
tions on the mother’s side, being my own chil'^ 
Moreover, behold in me his protector, capable ^ 
cleaving this earthen ])ot of an Asmaka prince, 
ruthless contriver of ten million intrigues; and ast® 
price of tin's protection, this girl with fine eyelash 
has been granted to me by the goddess.” 

Hearing this, the .subjects rejoiced, saying: ‘Oh 
lucky dynasty of Bhoja of whom thoii art grante'®® 
protector by the goddess. That inexpressibly jubi’^* 
mood shared my mother-in-law also, who that very ( ^ 
caused me to take the sprout-like hand of Manjiivad 
When the night was advanced, I filled up the h . 
completely. Not di.scovcring the least flaw, the pco^ 
arguing my divinity from my divination of thoughts;^ 
discoveries of the missing and the stolen, did not trans[:'g 
my orders. There was a general belief, condurin::^ 
his ascendancy, that the prince was a child of the godd^^ 
On an auspicious day, tonsuring his head and getting ig 
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[,ft|j&stcd with the holy chord, I began to discharge the 
rf^l duties while teaching him politics, 
r thought within myself: ‘Empire stands on the three 
pOiftrs, — counsel, might and perseverance, which, again, 
am in undertakings, (only when) countenanced by 
other. By counsel, there is decision ; by might 
giving ; and by perseverance, execution. Hence, 
thVpobtical tree with fivelimbed counsel as its root, with 
dOittble might as its trunk, with fourfold perseverance 
IS Its boughs, with the seventy-two divisions of subjects as 
itslejxves, with the six principles as fresh sprouts, and with 
,he potencies and successes as its fruits and flowers, serves 
he leader* ; but from various factors, it can hardly subserve 
in unaided king. And this .Aryaketu, minister of Amitra- 
/anna, belonging to Kosain, is*a countryman of his 
nother’s,* and is endowed with ministerial qualities. 
\iftitravarma has fallen, only disregarding his advice 
i he can be won over, well’ 

. Then, I instructed Nahjangha, in private, “Father, 
ay to tile noble Aryaketu apart, ‘Who is this mysterious 
erson, that enjoys sovereignty. This our prince is poi- 
by him. Will he be disgorged or devoured?’ 
to be informed of what he says.” 

\At another time, he said to me: ‘Frequently suing 
ijtjbt, presents, starting interesting talk, shampooing his 


and feet, and being (at length) afforded an opport- 
fe|)y a singularly confiding spirit in him, I questioned 
»as directed by you and he spoke thus : “ Good 
^^on’t you say so. Purity of extraction, extra- 
l^ary keenness of intelligence, superhuman strength 
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of body, measureless generosity, * wonderful skill wit 
weapons, no inconsiderable knowledge of the art 
a heart saturated with tenderness, and a glow of soi 
incapable of being overcome by others* and alwa 
displayed on enemies,— all these qualities arc congloir, 
rated in him, of which a single one is rare elsewhet 
He is a thorny* tree to his enemies, and a sandal tr 
to his friends. Supplanting that would be politici. 
Asmaka, know the prince installed, for certain, on 1 
father’s throne by this person”. 

Even after hearing this, having tried him by vario 
tests, I made him privy* to my views; and assistt 
by him, reared ministers possesing truth and purii 
and emissaries of various guise. I. earning from the 
that the [leople wi^re opulent, avaricious, arroga: 
and mostly insubordinate, I, professing absence of grew 
displaying righteousness, persecuting atheists, cxtractia 
thorns,* counteracting the intrigues of enemies, an 
setting the four castes to their respective duties, eir 
|)Ioyed means of acquisition, arguing within myself: 
will accumulate riches, in as much as all undertakin, 
are based thcreiqion, and nothing can be more dep!' 
rable than weakness in that quarter’. 
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THE STORY OF GOMINI. 


' ■’Tfcere is a city of the name of Kanchi in Dravida. 

(once) lived a merchant’s son of immense posses- 
Sfdfliilkamed Saktikumara. When about eighteen years old, 
Kif i'i^ected within himself (took thought) : ‘I'here is no 
hs^if^faiess for the wifeless as for those who are mated 
witti* uncongenial* wives. Then how am I to get a good 
Not looking forward to any fortuitous* excellence 
in U wife taken upon faith in others, he wandered over 
the ehrth, under the incognito of a fortuneteller, tying 
a prastha* weight of rice in his apron. Taking him to 
be a reader of signs, those who had daughters pre- 
sented them to him. Coming across any girl of his 

own' caste possessing happy signs, he would say; 
‘Madhm, can you feed us with excellent food with this 
pfastha of rice ? ’ Laughed at, he roved from house to 
b<mse. 


^ One day, in the land of Sibi, in Pattana, on the 
southern banks of the Kaveri, he saw a girl with scanty 
omatnents, who was being presented to him by her nurse 
ahd^’Who was living with her parents widowed of immense 
urdd'th, having only a ricketty house left to her. Riveting 
his eyes upon her, he argued : “ All the parts of this 
girPi* person are neither too fat, nor too lean, neither 
too short, nor too big, unrough and glossy.* Her hands 
crimson palms and fingers are marked with many 
picious signs such as those of wheat, fish, lotus, and 
(ler. Her feet possessing plane ankle-joints are 
f and not tendinous. The shins are sloping. The 
f-joints, devoured as it weic by the massive thighs, 
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are hardly discernible. The buttocks are neatly* parte 
symmetrical,* and charming by the disposition of t 
dimples and stand out in the manner of wheels, p 
navel is diminutive and deep, and the belly beautifi-; 
with three curves.* Standing out in the midst of h 
bosom with emerging nipples, the modulations of H 
breast shine from their large expanse. Her glossy lo ' 
shouldered tendril like hands, with soft glossy ge 
like nails, and straight and tapering fingers have th 
copper-colored palms marked with signs of teemi 
wealth, paddy, and progeny. Her throat is slender 
and undulating like a conch. Her lotus-face has i ' 
rounded lips with their red parted in the middle < 
-t-a fine, full chin,— full, tight* temples, —glossy, bli ' 
segmental brows meeting each other, a nose like a f 
blown ///fl* flower, — slow, melting, restless eyes, lined iv ' 
fine eyelashes, and shining by the (successive) dai ’ 
white and red of the three (successive) parts, — a crescei 
like brow, with tufts of temple locks, dark and charmir 
like the Indram'la stone ( sapphire ) and a pair 
beautiful ears delicate as pale, folded lotus stalks. T; 
cluster of hair on her head is not so crisp, is ami 
(thick), not brown even at the end, flowing, equal 
glossy and blue by nature, and taking* by its scent. Sui 
a fine person as this, cannot be dissociated from virtue. 
My heart is riveted* on her. So, I will w^ed her, havir 
tested her thoroughly. To be sure, (a concatenation c 
regrets swarm upon those that act without deliberation! 
So, with affectionate eyes, he said : ‘Madam, have you 
skill to feed us full with this prastha measure of paddy?! 
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E;j^?-^jgniticant]y looked at, the old maid, taking the bare 
of paddy from his hand, seated him on a 
^^^atered and welhrubbed part of the verandah, having 
rpiflnted water for washing his feet The girl, having 
the fragrant grains in the sun, turning them on firm 
Hpiven ground, and rubbing them gently with the back 
^j^ttube, separated the kernels from the husk, keeping the 
whole ; and then said to her nurse : ‘Mother, gold- 
SpI^s might need these husks which are capable of 
pc^t(|^hing ornaments. Giving these to them, with the 
oawies* yielded thereby, procure sound wood, neither 
top Wet nor too dry, a vessel capable of boiling a small 
quantity, and two platters. It being so done by her,thresh- 
inf the grains which she repeatedly turned over with her 
fingers in a mortar of pentaptera Wood which had a capa- 
cious belly neither loo hollow nor too bulging-out, with a 
long, heavy, even bodied pestle of khadira wood, coated 
at Jhc mouth with an iron leaf, and visibly depressed 
iti/the middle, while her hands were agitated by buxom 
movements up and down, and, separated as their awn, and 
cWf had been by the winnowing fan, very frequently 
Vfi|^ing them in water, she threw them into hot water of 
times the measure, having paid a previous oblation 
llE^he fire. 

^ J^lfHaving turned the grains with a ladle, as they, their 

( esion loosened, beginning to seethe, passed the bud- 
, and abated the fire as they were all equally boiled, 
placed the platter-covered vessel with its mouth down 
ds on a platter with the view of extracting the gruel. 
Sprinkling with water the substantial brands and 
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turning them into charcoal, after having extinguished the 
fire, sent them to those that might need them, sayin- 
^With the cowries yielded by these, fetch, as mui 
as can be had, vegetables, ghee, salt, curds, oil, myr 
bolan and tamarind.’ It being so done, having mac 
two or three condiments, somewhat cooling with a pali 
leaf, that gruel which was placed in a new dish set c 
moist sands, mixing a little salt in it, and imparting 
lotus-scent to the gently pressed myrabolan, asked hii 
to bathe, through her maid. 

Presented with oil and myrabolan by the latter wli 
had been purified by bath, he bathed in due course. Hai 
ing bathed, mounting a slab on the floor which had bci 
sprinkled with water and scoured, he sat holding a 
platter given to him 'on a leaf of a plantain tree tha 
stood in the yard, so divided as to yield only one-third o 
it. She presented the beverage, first of all. Havin 
drunk that, relicvai of the fatigue of his journey, he sa 
refreslied, his entire body |>erspiring. I'hen, giving tw 
ladlcfuls of rice, she presented a small quantity of ghee 
soup, and the condiment. And she caused him to taki 
the remaining rice with curds. While a part of the rice 
yet remained, he was full, and asked for water. 

Then slie poured water stored in a fresli ewer, scented 
with new blown pdtald* flowers, and perfumed with the 
fragrance of a fullblown lotus,* in a current through the 
spout. He also drank that limpid water by means ol 
the platter which he held to his mouth until he was ' full 
to his throat, the hairy fringes* of his reddening eyes em- 
bossed with the cold spray, his hearing delighted with th{ 
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sound of the water as it was poured, his cheeks renderetl 
' Ul^eii by the horripilation emerging from the luxury o( 
the 5‘Contact, the nostrils delighted with the mighty flood 
of^i^grance, the sense of taste ravished by the trans^ 
CtSient sweetness. Stopped by a nod, the girl presented 
inSaiother vessel,* water for laving (his mouth and hands.) 
m: rested for a short time on a neat bed stretched by the 
on the floor which had been pla.stercd with cow- 
after the removal of the cast-off victuals. And 
gredtly pleased, he brought her home having properly 
wedded her. 

Sleepless,* she served her lord as her god, unfailingly 
discharged the duties of the household, and being full of aflli- 
bility, soon attained mastery over his relations. Knthralled 
by her virtues, making all his rftations subordinate to 
her, and dedicating his body and soul to her only* he 
ehjbyed the ternary* ends of human life. Therefore 
I say ‘ 'I'he virtues of the wife arc for the dear good* of 
the householder’. 



INTRODUCTION. 

BIRTH OF RAJABAHANA. 

Then, followed by his entire army, Rajahansa wc^ 
to a sage of the name of Vamadeva, glowing with spir' 
tual fire, who was the instrument of the realisation of li^ 
desires. Bowing down before him and being hospitab 
received, he imparted to him what he had to say* ; ar^ 
having lived for sometime in his hermitage which d 
pelled his feeling of fatigue, Rajahansa who was frug 
of speech, and the ornament of the lunar dynasty, sn 
to him yearning for^rhis kingdom: ‘Reverend S' 
having defeated me through the might of fate, Manas;i^ 
is enjoying the royalty which should be my portio. 
Resolving that I too, practising severe penance, will ii; 
root my enemy by thy grace who art the protector t 
the world, I have had recourse to thee who art possess^ 
of self-discipline’* \ ^ . 

'rhen, the sage, aware of the present, past and t; 
future, said to the king ; ‘ 'rhere is no need for penanc 
whi('h attenuates the body. Now in the womb of Vas. 
inati, there shall surely be born, a prince who would enu 
all enemies. Do thou keep quiet for a time.’ A heaven!: 
voice cried just at that time : ‘ This is true.’ The kinf 
also, rested on. the advice of the sage. Then, when hi^ 
days of pregnancy were numbered, Vasumati brougii! 
forth, at an auspicious moment, a prince possessing a! 
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IWf’;Jiappy signs. Then, the king who knew what was 
>r6|^r, placing before him (by the help of) his priest, 
vh^qualled Brahma in point of spiritual fire, named 
:hi®^’eet^:« prince, glowing with his infant-ornaments and 

3 ital ceremony, Rajabahana. 

t that very time there were born to the ministers 
ti, Sumantra, Sumitra, and Susruta, children of 
g|i^ beauty, bright as the newly rising moon, and gifted 
Wriplong life,* named Pramati, Mitragupta, Mantragupta, 
awi^Visruta. Rajabahana, grew enjoying infantile sports 
Mm his friends, the children of the ministers. 


,ftOW UPAHARVARMA WAS OBTAINED.* 

, On a subsequent occasion, a^hermit, presenting to 
tfiji king, a tender, sightly lad, possessing signs of royalty, 
said: ‘0 Lord of the earth, having gone to the forest 
to -fetch kiisa and sacrificial fuel, I saw a helpless 
bid' woman, evidently distressed, shedding tears from 
SuVjging* sorrow. Being questioned in these words, ‘Why 
tti^ you crying in this lonely forest ?’ wiping away the tear^ 
the palm of her hand, she replied to me with an 
l^ted voice; ‘O sage, while the king of JVIithila, being 
^#ed on the occasion of the Si'manta ceremony of the 

I ' en of his friend, the King of Magadha, and coming 
kily attended to Dashapura, was putting up there for 
me, the King of Malwa, who had worshipped Girisa, 
le to fight with the King of Magadha, Many renowned 
ties* taking place betijeen these, Prahdravarma, 
g of Vidcha, rendering aid to his friend was captured 
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by the victorious enemy, and being happily liberated by 
his grace, started for his capital with the few surviving 
soldiers. Then, as he was following a difficult forest- 
route, being vigorously attacked by a mightier gypsy force, 
he fled ' somewhere). Constituted nurse* to his twin 
children, I as well as my daughter became unable to keep 
pace with the fast flying king. 

There, with jaws wide open, a tiger came aiming at 
me like incarnate anger. .Slipping terror-stricken on a 
huge* stone, I l)ecanie invisible. The infant, slipping 
from my hands, .sank into the lap of the carcase of a 
brown cow that happened to be there. As the fierce tiger 
not getting me, pulled the carcase, his life was carried 
off by an arrow discharged from a shooting apparatus 
(concealed underneath^. Taking the lad, his locks all 
dishevelled, the hunters carried him away, where is not 
known. Carrying the other prince, I do not know where 
my daughter is gone. Having sunk into a swoon, I was 
called back to my senses by a kind cowherd with the 
sprinkling of water. Restored to my sense I am greatly 
distressed, having to go to the king alone with this cursed 
life. Being told the way to the city, she departed 
immediately. 

I too, touched with sorrow for this mi.shap of 
your friend, the king of Videha, .seeking for the seed* 
of his family, happened to come to a beautiful temple of 
Chandika, where I saw him. As they, meaning to make 
him a .sacrifice* to the goddess in fulfilment of .such a vic- 
tory, were saying (among themsclve.s) : “We will kill him 
either with the sword, having hung him to the bough of 
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a tree or with keen arrows, after having planted his legs in 
mines dug in the sands, or by baiting him with puppies,” I 
thus addressed the gypsies : ‘O huntsmen, I am an ol^ 
Brahmin, who have lost my way in the woods rendered 
dismal for passing by gloom. Seeking for a road, I went 
to a distance, placing my child in a shade. Where is 
he gone ? Who has taken him ? I cannot see him even 
after diligent search.* Bereft* of the delight of seeing his 
countenance I will not live. What shall I do ? Where shall 
I go ? Haven’t you seen him ? Some one, accidentally* 
taking pity on me, said : “Excellent Brahmin, some body 
is here. Is this your child truly? If so, take him.” So 
saying, he made over the lad to me. Having bestowed 
a bencdictio.i on them, taking the lad, and resuscitating 
him with cold water and other app’iances, I have brought 
him to thy lap, rid of all fears. Do thou protect this 
longlivcd* lad ! standing in the place of his father.* The 
king, sinking his grief for the calamity of his friend in 
the happiness of looking on the countenance of his child, 
and calling him Upaharvarma, brought him up in the 
same way as Rajabahana. 

HOW APAHARVARMA WAS OBTAINED. 

Once the king, going out with his attendants on a 
forest excursion, passing by a road adjoining a g)Tsy 
settlement, and seeing a lad of matchless beauty reared 
by a female of that class, said to her, .turning with 
curiosity; ‘Good woman, this lad, so comely, so full 
of the marks of royalty, can not possibly be sprung 
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by the victorious enemy, and being happily liberated by 
his grace, started for his capital with the few surviving 
soldiers. Then, as he was following a difficult forest- 
route, being vigorously attacked by a mightier gypsy force, 
he fled (somewhere). Constituted nurse* to his twin 
children, I as well as my daughter became unable to keep 
pace with the fast flying king. 

There, with jaws wide o[)en, a tiger came aiming at 
me like incarnate anger. Slipping terror-stricken on a 
huge* stone, I became invisible. The infant, slipping 
from my hands, sank into the lap of the carcase of a 
brown cow that happened to be there. As the fierce tiger 
not getting me, pulled the carcase, his life was carried 
off by an arrow discharged from a shooting apparatus 
(concealed underneath^. 'Jaking the lad, his locks all 
dishevelled, the hunters carried him away, where is not 
known. Carrying the other twince, I do not know where 
my daughter is gone. Having sunk into a swoon, [ was 
called back to my senses by a kind cowherd with the 
sprinkling of water. Restored to my sense I am greatly 
distressed, having to go to the king alone with this cursed 
life. Being told the way to the city, she departed 
immediately. 

I too, touched with sorrow for this mishap of 
your friend, the king of Vi deha, seeking for the seed* 
of his family, happened to come to a beautiful temple of 
Chandika, where I .saw him. As they, meaning to make 
him a sacrifice to the goddess in fulfilment of such a vic- 
tory, were saying (among themselves) ; “We will kill him 
either with the sword, having hung him to the bough of 
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a tree or with keen arrows, after having planted his legs in 
mines dug in the sands, or by baiting him with puppies,” I 
thus addressed the gypsies : ‘O huntsmen, I am an 0I4 
Brahmin, who have lost my way in the woods rendered 
dismal for passing by gloom. Seeking for a road, I went 
to a distance, placing my child in a shade. Where is 
he gone ? Who has taken him ? I cannot see him even 
after diligent search.* Bereft* of the delight of seeing his 
countenance I will not live. What shall I do ? ^Vhere shall 
I go ? Haven’t you seen him ? Some one, accidentally* 
taking pity on me, said : “Excellent Brahmin, some body 
is here. Is this your child truly? If so, take him.” So 
saying, he made over the lad to me. Having bestowed 
a benediction on them, taking the lad, and resuscitating 
him with cold water and other appliances, I have brought 
him to thy lap, rid of all fears. Do thou protect this 
longlived* lad ! standing in the place of his father.* The 
king, sinking his grief for the calamity of his friend in 
the happiness of looking on the countenance of his child, 
and calling him Upaharvarma, brought him up in the 
I same way as Rajabahana. 

iOW APAHARVARMA WAS OBTAINED. 

nee the king, going out with his attendants on a 
forest excursion, pa.ssing by a road adjoining a gypsy 
iettlement, and seeing a lad of matchless beauty reared 
hy a female of that class, said to her, .turning with 
furiosity ; ‘Good woman, this lad, so comely, so full 
the marks of royalty, can not possibly be sprung 
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from your family. The delight of whose eyes, how come 
to grief, has he fallen into your hands. Speak truthfully.’ 

Bowing, the woman said with humility, ‘0 king 
kidnapped by my husband, while the army of fowlers 
robbed every thing belonging to the king of Mithila, 
and consigned to my care, he has been since then growing 
up*. Hearing this and concluding him to be the other 
prince mentioned by tlie sage*, entreating her with sweet 
words and gifts, he took him, and naming him Apahar- 
varma gave him to the (}ueeii, saying ‘Do thou rear him’. 

ACQUISITION OF PUSHPODBHAVA. 

Once, a disciple of Vamadeva named Somasarmil, 
throwing a child before him, said ; ‘0 lord, returning 
after having bathed in the Rdmatirtha^ and seeing this 
newborn infant of effulgent person carried by a woman 
in the forest land, I asked with solicitude : ‘0 pool 
woman, who arc you and for what purpose are you 
wearily wandering in this forest carrying a child ?’ Th( 
woman replied : ‘0 prince of sages, in an island called 
Kdlayavana, there lives a rich lord of merchants named 
Kalagupta. A charming merchant from this country 
named Ratnodbhava, sprung from a minister of the king 
of Magadha, who was a repository of virtues, and 
had traversed the whole globe, wedding his daughter 
named Suvritta, the delight of men’s sight, was honored 
by his father-in-law with an abundance of good articles (a 
splendid dowry). In course of time, she became pregnant 
with a bending person (under the weight of her womb.’J 
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Then, yearning to see his own country, Ratnodbhava, 
bis entreaties some how prevailing on his father-in-law, 
started for Pushpapura, embarking in a vessel with that 
brisk-eyed damsel. Beat upon by .successive surges, the ves- 
sel sank in the waters. I who had been appointed a nurse 
to her, holding up the lady possessed by the lassitude of 
pregnancy with both hands, and mounting a piece of wood, 
happily reached the shore. Whether Ratnodbhava with 
lis companions was drowned or how he obtained the shore, 

[ donot know. Put to the climax of privations, Subritta 
las been delivered of a child this daj', in the midst of 
;he forest. Senseless by the throes, she is now lying under 
i tree in a spot, shady and cool. From the iinpracticabi- 
ity of living here, meaning to seek out a road leading 
:o any inhabited place, and judging it improper to leave 
:hc infant before her, as she was lying out of her senses, 
[ have brought him with me. 

Just at this moment, there came a wild elephant. 
Pcrrified at its sight, she fled throwing down the child. 
Getting into a shrub, I lay there watching. As the 
^ugc elephent was taking the lad with his trunk as the 
latter was lying on tlie ground as a morsel of tender 
sprouts, there approached a lion roaring terribly with 
^reat fury. While in the act of being thrown up into the 
sky by the frighted elephant, the child, having been 
fllotted a long life, was intercepted in the sky by a mon- 
key seated on the bough of a neighbouring lofty tree in 
he belief that it was a mellow fruit, and then, being 
^liscovered to be other than a fruit, cast on the broad 
runk of the tree. The lion went away having killed the 
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elephant. I too issuing from my chamber of plants took 
down the gasping* lad a mass of effulgence from the 
tree and failing to see its mother in spite of diligent 
search in the forest, have brought him to you.’ 

The king seized with wonder at this simultaneity 
of good luck happening to friends* and revolving what 
could possibly have have happened to Ratnodbhava* 
feeling joy and grief, gave to Susruta his nephew' naming 
him Pushpocibhava. 

THE C;ETTIN(i OF ARTHAPAEA. 

On another day Vasumati, coming to her husband 
holding an infant on her bosom, and being asked from 
where it came, said “(5 king, when the night w'as spent, 
some heavenly female, placing this child before me and 
awakening me who was locked in sleep, said, w'ith 
humility, ‘0 Queen I am a Yaksha girl named 'Paravali, 
sister of Manibhadra, and Avife of Kamapala, son of your 
minister 1 )harn)apala and have brought this lad at the 
behest of the king of the Yakshas, in order that he 
may serve your future rliild, Rajabahana who will be 
the lord of the sea-zoned earth and the repository of 
spotless fame. I )o thou, 0 noble lady, rear him.’ Being 
paid due honors by me whose eyes were dilated with 
wonder, she instantly became invisible. 

Rajahansa, Avondering in his mind, at this alliance 
of Kamapala 'with a Yaksha girl, calling for Sumitra, and 
explaining all to him, gave to him his nephew after 
having named him Arthapala. 
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■rnc GETTixc or somaoa'ita. 

On the following day, SoniiHarma, a disciple of Vd- 
madeva, bringing to the king a rlnld delicate as a liouvr, 
said: ‘O lord, gone to the banks of the Kaveri om 
pilgrimage, I seeing an old woman m tears holding m 
her lap an infant with dishevelled temple locks, said : 
‘0 old woman, who are you? Of wdior^e eyes, is this 
child the delight ? W'hy have you come to this forest? 
What is the cause of your sorrow?’ 

Wiling away her tear.> with both hands and behold 
ing in me one seemingly callable of removing her sorrow, 
she revealed the cause of her grief : ‘O llrahmin lad, 
.Satjavarma, the youngest child of Sitavarma, minihier 
of Rajahansa, came to this country on pilgrimage. 
He having married m some village, a certain Rrahmin 
gill named Kali, from failure of issue from her, mairied 
her sister, the golden complexioncd (iouri and obtained a 
sunlrom her. Once upon a time her rival p’o the affci lions 
of her husband) Kali, being stnu'k with envy, bringing 
us, out under some pretext threw the child with m}se]f 
into the river. Holding up the infant with one hand, 
and swimming with the other, I caught the bough of a 
dnfiing tree and placed the inlaiit thereon. As J was 
being carried away by the cun cut I was bitten by a (kirk 
serpent that dung to the hough, d'he bough which was 
niy stay reached the shore here. I am weeping because 
there will be no body to protect this infant, when I am 
dead from the inflammabihly of this poison. 

Then her body licked by the rampant flames of the 
dire poi.son, she A'll to tlu' (*rniinrl fou;,.,. o,,. 
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child I have brought him to you in as mucli as you 
arc the (legitimate) protector of your minister's children. 

Having heard this, the king, distressed in his mind 
by the uncertainty of Satyavarmas life, gave to the 
minister Sumati, his nephew naming the latter Som.i- 
datla. He aKo thinking as if his brother was returned* 
reared him with spec ial care. 



NOTES 




The asterisks mark ^grammatical rules. 

P 1, -Adventures of Visrula. 

W. I.- W. I ft^eans I 

a division of an jlki/yavikd A'd^ya ; vide 
hiirodiuiion. According to the Sdhityadarpanam it is a 
livision of the Kathd Kdvya - ^ 

I For an opposite opinion vide Introduction. 
There is good ground for believing that the true reading 
n the Kdrikd above quoted is uchekhvasa though the 
tnnotator Rama Charana is silent on the point. Vide 
Ih. Peterson’s introduction to the Kddamvari. 'The 
■nie c\i)lanation of the difficulty is of course to be 
sought in the fact that there is no rigid line, of demarca- 
tion between the Kathd and the Akhydyikd^ and that 
'^^ost probably they are, as our author holds in his 
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qfT«?TrrrT I I I and 

to the exclusion of the form I j 

t 

I ^Vhat is the moaning of ^fq here ? 

P 2. cT^T I hem., instriimontal case. fgifq I 
I Wliat is the distinction l)etween %g and ^jK^r ? Of 
what is this an instance ? 

jfqj, derived in the .same way as w i <?q : 

-qcrqf^ and | 

f^hX5r*T I There is also a root fqfii of the class i 
and ■q^Jitq i 

wani: I 4vrvi'.JfTlf?l ST I ^i. I 

'I’lu' root is of the class and yields the forms 
and in and respectively, fnrf^ ^fi= 

I 

I li ^frTI - fqiTrtS«T;=W’=?^T?r f^^Tt' 

Tut how do you get that peculiar form?)* 
tiTfrT * - TtT?T: ?qT-?f<T I q^ qiq I 

f qjvuq , ^qp:jT»qT^ifff<^iT I WT^; neighbourhood 
fiom J which is of tho f^q cla.s.sand yields the form 
in I 

I qqTf^lI ^TW ^W, ^’?qq: I 

■•N 

f^sifqfq qcqqqr i qqsr^JriTff rPt: qatqqr fqtq’ ri^ 

qf^qyq I The affixes qr and are omitted when they 

are nddf'd o» n ,...^--1 - t ■ '' 
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animate body, J3ut for this rule, we might have 
obtained the form or | 

Mind 

here, is an affix. This points out how a language passes 
from one stage to another i tq^^iTTHF > 

I ^TtI^T, if you take as an 

adjective, deriving it of course from the noun by 
tlic aflix (* ^31 ^rf^pqid ) just as the adjective 
is derived from the noun qiq I U is impossible for in- 
feiior intellects to understand how can be explained 
as and at the same time used as an adverb in 

in the anal) sis of the compound. ^fT 

\\ould be the only A\ay of expounding the 
('oinpoLind if is taken as a noun as it undoubted- 
ly is in Visvanatba'.s Kii>ihd I 

I would be a far belter reading, 

though it is only fair to add, that repeatedly 

oi'CLirs in the edition of 1848 . VN! 

I ^T^rsf^oFT means the .same thing ; in that case 
^^?4T€fcT the alternative form being I 

I Ff : I 1 

I I W[ is 
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WST I Here there are two affixes and ^ i 
Without the we would get the form I 
^cT^T I ^ I 

^TiT>iT--'‘3ff i-rj' I (What will be the form 
without the ) i enfet ; cmTT, 

I 

P 3. I Explain as expound- 
ing the compound thus : ^ar?!! I 

fern, always in the plural. 

qwt: w mf*T S: I 

I by virtue of ilie T, the final vowel 
with the succeeding letter is turned off. 
arT^fqttoH I %: I hql 

aTT.^if; being - the range of an arrow. I'nndit 
Vidyaratna’s mode of expounding is not good, though 
it certainly possesses the rccomendation of simplicity, 
belongs to the class yielding the form *?(§- 
and in i I'he root in is whieffi 

is of the ^ class and yields, the form ^farf^igg in w ?- 1 
(\Wiat will be the form in y) 

the Artocarpus lacucha. 

tnfhg: is frpm qtfH, the causative form of ifg which 
yields the form in the causative yielding 

TOigfwfg; I TO^cTT€T rnt i The 
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root ^ yields and in and and 
in tijiF I Trm is from J ) which is of 

the group : ^firfcT, -^^<1 \ (AVhat will be the feminine 
of the word derived from this root by the addition of 
jr^ ?) In the root is ^Tf which is of the 

but which yields a form 

I Can the same root be used in the in 

any other tense ? 

cT’ficTXfff^xPT: I ^TcTt I * I 

I 

) decrepit, already worn out.* 

5fT5T I Mind here you get and i^ot im \ 

mw. I In the feminine, you get and not which 

is yielded by the feminine of Bflxlt'tff i i ; 

^^Tg; i i 

Wg I* ffibr ; lit =*= what falls or happens ; 

cf calawi/y. 

derived in the not in the i* 

W. I I qt I ’qqif^ I 

f^g«vrf^T»r fqg'4 — The modern llerars. 

signifies celebrity ; »n?r qi^iT^ g <TiT i 

^gqg:, lit. where men dwell, the seat of men. qg is 
of the neuter gender meaning i ^l^- 

I i There is a rule 

* OrS^^W »» TTSrrrtr^^. 4-^ „.U,*^U 
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( of the or the class ) takes the gender ol 

its final element. It being so, how do you get 
in the masculine? The explanation is found in this rule 
of the i 

an instance of i For the 

importance of this epithet from the critical point of view 
vide introduction. In you get ^ (in the qfKnrqr^' 
and not ^ : i 

fq an instance not of ^q?rr but of 

^q'qfqcTTT: qsrrqqn:: i <?qkT ’iw- 

qqqqfq I But a cpiestion may arise- -Is a 
aptrqqq here? This « objection is vital; for if it he 
well-founded, we will have to take shelter in q^ ^^nw;— 
Ihe objection is met in this Avay : 
as appears from the example given under the rule : 

sTT^ %qTq^(qsfq I 

I qfci qffTS[fq<T w. I The word m 

is em[)loyed to mean a great many things among which 
arc spirituality, strength, staidness, and creature. The 
second meaning is here taken as the plainest. If you 
take the last meaning then, of course, the mode of 
expounding would be 'qfqqrf q; or 

3lTfqqw^»qq: l * f^qqfcT | 

fq^q; “ modest and not educated which meaning if 
very often has. Not so, however, Kdraandaka : 
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\(:(:{)rcliiig to him | This interprijUitioii 

s pcrhajis the correct one. 

f^^lrTT - cducalor^ or rather corrector. 

I 

I Tf^cTt 1 ?:f^rr: -T5^gT+f<iTT + ?fi, 

J'o si,L>iiiry i/iase, we get the form Tgr?Ti% i What will be 
-lie form ot the original root ( which is of the class ; 
rwfcT, ^>f , in ? 

:in(l ! 

3^?3fT?TfTT?f^«TT?T, 

(?Kt?f] ) ????[ 3':jcr: I ^’j5|i'T?ft I 'fhis is evideirly 

the meaning. Pandit Vidyaratna ( what a sad thing 
It is that we have to mention his name as the author of 
siuh an absurdity !) takes with and 

e\r)lains thus ^ I wf?T 

mTtfi’h I It were something if 

he could catch the real meaning of for 

the construction which he follows is rendered doul)ly 
alisuul by the false meaning which he ascribes to that 
'vord. 

P 4. TO m^TOTO! I 
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Kamandaka : i is 

oi)posed to stagnation and means enterprise. 

arr^iT?Tm^: i i iTJnfnr is a 

derived from under the rule ! 

ir?TTW??ffT I may yield the same form ; 

but the derivation lierc given has the recommendation 
of being in strict confonuity with Sanskrit idiom, 
being l J-)o not derive* from the loot 

or?R7g with the affix for in that case you will get the 
dental n. 

I atw: i i 

I fsfsrqw- 

I w: ( undertaking or [iroject ) 

cfJTTK^giffil •^3T^?TTqi^ cfjgfiT i^ifT fsTg^TfcT, 

st'^" Rg^ffci ^TTg: i In an old tik 

recently Edited by Babu Bhuban Chandra Basaka the 
passage is exjilaincd as i The 

commentator faTofTT?f there (jiiotes the following in support 
of his explanation sr^’ g ^wt gi*Jt g 5T?TrifTfsfcrg i ^ 
gm’ g vf ^ w^xfgfcr i 'I'o say 

the least, the passage is susjiicious. w, according to 
this, is an enterprise sure to be successful. ( What 
is the meaning of the in at^ and v Account 

for in ? In what do you get y Qu^te 
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he rules hearing upon the points. ) -- benejidal and 

lot possible ; as a noun, it is of tlie neuter gender and 
iieans welfare i 

I i 

I I ( tbih is very peculiar 

[he original root being ; ^fT^Tsr^^m^TfT ) and 

I In and i srqf- 

^Tdt v^frT mm, ^vry^rr i 

The Shuidhantakaumudi notices only one form in 
the^lft chapter. I W, Ufz Vr r^fi- ^Txr I 

The desiderativc form ( ^fsf ) is f?:'??d i 

^ €t^T^d?!5iTf^T qf(T^^: I m i 

(rfuef 7 ?^: 3lt^^T^qr?q?7rru^ l Of the many rules 

hat arc not regarded in practice this is one ; the law 
leiiig almost always accommodated to the practice and 
lot the practice to the law. In what is dc- 
ived ? ^-^rherc is not a Buddhist minister but a Avisc man. 
»Ve find the Ikahminic faith all through the book. For 
Possible allusions to the Buddhists see Viharabhadra’s 
iddress. w is of the class s^Aj?rt i and m I 

NJ \ N -J 

n m I »ft^d in ^1 

?m^f?TcrT i 

I I Mz fddd I 

nr^Tm I qwfm WT^fden arc 
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all derived from the causal form of the root 

I Win, i 

I 

5[^ I I (Give the 

forms that the same root with the same affix will 
yield with the prefixes and ) i The 

knockerdown or hammer of his enemies. 
im: I ' 

I In order to avoid the pleonasm involved 
in one commentator explains RtfiNT: as =^wf*T, 

expounding the sama^j thus : being 

cv ideiitly blind to the fresh and greater difficulty which 
tins wilful intcr[)relation causes : i 

In order to answer this, he will have to give a concrete 
meaning to i If there is any pleonasm, it ccrtainl) 
exists in the imagination of the annotator. Even if theic 
existed a pleonasm, it could be easily explained away as 

I Is it impossible to take the abstrud 
meaning instead of taking as - ? The transla 

tion will show that it is not impossible to adhere 
to the abstract meaning, ^ 

I But the other meaning is not bad. In that 

case 
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^ this * a case of or ? ^1% f^isT^ 

I 

EnTw I 

41^-% =::= ifcT ^T^Tcft i There is an 

alternative form I originally, must have 

meant one who could ford, swim across or bathe in a 
ri\er, thence, it has been appropriated to the meaning 
expert, dcxkrate. is the only form for a bather in 

a river, 

lit. - standing in close proximity to 
codes of and^?r) piety and economy i ~ -f- 

I * I 

ifq i Tfi^- 

I Instead of taking in the sense of take 
it rather in the sense of aft^rsf qf*^r i 'bhere is some 
differLUce between and I has been trans- 

lated as turn or service, and that meaning is supported 
by the qfcT in qqfrif | ^fT^TcTT 1 

1 ^cTTt I Tlie IJengali use is quite different from 
the ( lassical. better, splendidly tswA is an indeclinable 
derived from ^ with the affix =qrrTr i 

P 5. ^TeTn I »» i iTrr-f^T- 

^ I I i 

I 
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PT ) I TOT ^W^V^^W. 

^TiT^ig: I ^rcTt^i^ l UiU this is not good, ^sfg: 
I Mz f^TOTt ^ I 

irf^^^T 4^»Tr^^<lfT?TTtT?T?r l ^^TJ^T^TcTT (lcTTJ[?TTf5«ft) 
I m^IWJTtn ^T53J-TiTh?gidT ?TT I 

ctT ?TTg^¥ m^T^T I f?ftr^3TWW^i?T 

i mm ^^yT^^TiTfTt?t^aft^fi2jsi^iT 

I ^?T: TfffT^nT cTflWf^^TT^ I 

^JTT^S^jftrfT ?T^: I -' qirTOTf)rqT%T f^qTrT; 1 * JT^Tt- 
5lT?IT^^(fT'^^%f?T I 

IT q^wr: mq 

ct^Tqqiq; qqjq’qq i jfioFTf'jfHf^fq^Tq^fTrrqq^q;- 

^fjqqtfqqfT qrq^TTqq i qT<i^’>qTf^- 

qr^rq ■jqf i ‘;:- fllqi^qf q’srqTq'NqTTqr 

' 

^qqTJi'^tr flwqr i qifT: nq q^lcft iri^wq i qjq- 

qTwrqrq^^qr^t qg«i!f’ qqii^t qqim snfer i q qr^rsf^ 
^tqq5TT^ «^^^f^'frqqiqTTfiTf5T i ^qq^q^iJTqq qiqW' I 

'qTg^^Tfqqirr 

q’PTTftqr: qfqq; qf«TT%3r^iq; ’Tlq’t W. I 

^qtq I qqif^T? I qaifqq T4tqT I 

q4:; qr^fn: l %(qiT l ■ sr^^iq fqq qtq 
^^Tfqqcqq^qqqTfqf^l^fqiT i 'I'he 'qtjfirTT in this line is 


t 
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I 1? -1-^ + WTJ I belongs to the ^ class 

and the group. i m fcm. i 

I ^m S^g^cTTTf^^T f^rqTfcTcT: I 

X- I hIx ^lTT;^??qirpir 

qxq: I aimgl; qxq: i 

^q?§iT I cTriqwtHt ' 

%g?TT | * 

f^vrf?ii: I ^q<i^cT qfqjm^fx i 

P 6. cT'^tqfi^ ?TWfcTl?<T I I ^T^fcT 

3r^ ^TlTqiT'XSf^ffcT:, cT^q«q qjq ^TtxqrT?!TTJTTf<Tf^ I 

'J'herc is aiiotlier interpretation : ’qqqi ^T^fcT: 

i 

m qTqfcT^^'f^ cTfl^q^^TqffTrt: i f^?T 

RHTqFTTffrqfT^fqtfxftT I qwq, I believe, never means 
q^?q; origin. €tqfT?rr ^if^cftsfq %q qq f 

^qtim— ^fqjr|'§^ Hq(?lf(T I 

^?5fT?T I In the causative ^rqqfcT, Xffcffgqrf | 
^qT'fqriTW iTT^T^fft fqfqqsiTf^ 

I fqqq I ^T^cf; = f m; qi=tTr< (^qrqfquq' 

fqq^qr) i This derivation is adopted by Mallinatha in his 
^aujibani. ^fq^qi^qw xf<T I * 

^Tfqfqiqfq ^Tfct: i qr^fx qfqffqqr^: i ’qrqqT 
^rq^TfqcftfqcTJJr^: l ^^:-“not honoured^ but honouring, 
ardent. 

fqgx^ Xf^: I It is a treat to see what idle ingenuity 

has l)f*f‘n «rocf /»/-1 tu;- 
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f^rg: %fT:, highly esteemed by 

his father. ^iTcrff^lPf I 

TO ^ ffcT I Here rises a dispute ; the 

father is gone, how can be possibly derived in the 

present tense ? And if it is not the present tense 
the instrumental rase fej would be inevitable. So some 
would take with i 'khis is sadly bad. 

The connection of fq^; with q^cf; is so close and evident 
that it (:aniK;t be denied without invoking an absurdity. 

q?qqr 

I fqt^Ti^ f^W. cf. qqjr l 'I'liat 

i 

the meaning here Iield is true is »[uile evident from the 
fact that Dandi does not write fqjqqffrq: I W ijqTTqT 
firfcT ^?Tmqf<qqq: i 

q^fwqiqf qqfqHT qfrT^rrPqm m w. qr^t^fTTiq^: i 
M^vt: qTcTHfRFf f'qJTT; i Jt is very frecpiently used 
however to signify bold or plain-spoken even to immo- 
desty. In that case, of course it will be -of bold 
address, lujt knowing how to mince matters, but this is 
not the meaning here. 

I l to I 

^fjT'qqTqq^Ji^— to be taken not with the verb, Init 
with the subject ^Tqr^rqpT, or good extraction 

being by kir the highest advantage contributing to social 
prestige. I WM hence per- 
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haps i It cannot he -= i 

I The is in the ’^iqr^qT’^ and not in 
the vrr^ l ’^fWlf^fcT l ’^fn^sT: means hdina or one 

sprung from a high family. qilfwi; q^fcf 

W'q ii>aTJTT^ q^fcT>aT5t qg^ft i i i i 

’qq^^frr | T?5 fTq^sfT^Trq I 

* f cf^:»q1‘sfq 1 i 

‘ qT5Tfq»^rn «f^' 

I '-- fq -t- € 1 ^ I fq’jTT: is ohiainctl trom ihc 

'same root witli the affix ^q i I'liis root lakes ’q^r after it 
to signify expanse, but not tint of a sound or word .* 
nq% qrq sr^' ( qj i- ) l qrM *s a tissue of words , 
\so got is barred out. ( How do you get fqiP'K: ? ) 

; iqTiq; qfrrfqfjr^qq I The al)lative is perhaps to be 
I explained 1)y the rule qq^ft fqH^'^ ! I I should 

think - ffTT.^qqrq«l* ibyr^^^iTTa qfqrqfarm— qfqfqtTrfVqq'tq: I 
;f3iqf? I qfiitqff I 

cT^TSW^ft <S:c. to qfi: I q^^, wfq i 
+ g^l * ^*q 2 ?ic»q: qf<trfr ^nrqpi^ docs not 

account for the here, because the meaning is neither 
nor i So the vrittikara says qifqq- 

^"q^JSfq 1 5Ei^cpq^T ^f<T’grTqqn7T ' 
fJT^TfqfiqnqcT q^ i 

'qrfqiTTfq I fqtfj q»T} I ( What will be 

the form in qt? — *? ) ■ 
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&c. Wq?TW ^^^■ 

oEf^ifT^^T I ^f-tqJTT I Though the sense 
of 3j^r[ is restricted to here there is an echo of the 
other meaning ( of course, by virtue of the epithets 
that follow ) mountain, which is again a t}'[)e of stupidity, 
the word q^cT, in fact meaning both a mountain and a 
stupid fellow ( of intellect impenetrable as granite ]. 

fwctq I ^x: ar<f fJTTT^'ctTq I q?TT »n^;*qfrT<U- 

'criffR; ^^T«?T?T3T5isfq ^ VlN; I 

I 

saifK w I ^qfrT I f^T^Tiq ( what will be the 
form in wf^qrT ; also i i 

I =qftfqc[fT I i i i 

I (What will be the (\ausal forms ?) , 

P 7. ^ ?im: S:c. to i qfrfqi'g 

qfT%q qfTTg' qKqfrfl q^q; i 

qrq<irqT=^“' l qffTr[f<Tqq * 3r^v^fq,q[f^?fT I In the 
tika recently edited by Balm Bhuban Cliandra Basrik, a 
very ingenious, and certainly plausible interpretation is 
given. f^q^^cT^ I iT^jq^IcTiT I ^I'his is any how 

the technical riieaning in political treatises, 

I i ^’jrqrq I ( } 

^ better ^kinsmen'. (’^TTqiqT'^rf^' 

^ ( fq’qrqftt ) ^ (f^qqt i 
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I arm i 

I 

3?5rTiTt I TfT^^ ^'i\ i jfq 

^T^ffffT I fT^ cTfjf ^T ^ ^Cft ^fTiT^Ftf^-ffT f^TiTVlrT I 

II is most [M ohably to be taken with and not ?rt*r&»rT- 
Tmr£r I bore most probal)ly pertains not to 

the subjects, but to the king ; cf. fqcrr 

( ) i 

qt^r^irmqiTT?! I ?ft^fts^^iTTqni rer^r rtq't- 

fTW I ^ff 

^fTqq cf ^Jl't^TTfq sTq; I iW, %»T 

?rrw^ I 

“^Haying any thing that they like, 
-- beliaving or ('onducting themselves 
as they like, ^q^qfet Jimw. I ^r^qNcTr5IlT: 

I 

^^iT:fT?T(ft: I qiRHTfqw: qfTir^Tfr^qif^fT; w ?T^m- 

^rq; i i i 

f^TfcT I I ^qrTT, 

I'^ the passive ( what will be the con- 

comitant changes in the other parts of the sentence? i 
iT^T^Twr: i * 

d?Tftdr?Tm: i 

^'t^Tf^cTts^cT^ 1 ’«igirT«WTd: ( of what t)pe ? ) 
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l-cl?T==frT; I f clfT - =?r?JfT: I fT^T: I 

^’ai^T?r ' i^^T?T i fTcft f^f^- 

I I The Siddhanta Kaii- 

mudi notices only one form ^<43rrr i ^H'ai (what will 
be the form in ? ) In the causative you will get 
in ^jr-? I 

cSic. to nm I 

w^f<T I ?IT^T ^^rr^Tq^JTcfrff'^iTT: i 
I (Why not ? ) This is an instance 

not of but of ^qqiT^T^: I 

I llqq^n '|tq: f i f^;ftq | ’qftfq^ | (AVhat 
will be the form in yi ^ qiffT^'ff? ^7T^?T and i 

; 5 ^ir;T qgf'qrf^^Tq^^qi i ( Account for the instrumental 
case in ^qq[y I qq— q^d, ^^n i ^jqq, *^qrtT?t (What will 
be the forms in and v) 

fq=5q &(:. oqqffq --occult, shrouded in obscurity, 
fqq?!? - remote, qqfqwff qwq qT:i?rfrqTq srr^' 

qrq q qjrqfT«ffqq^*qqnrfI l ^qqq ^q^l^fqfsr^J 
^qqiF5atsqiq'TK; l m inj^q’ ^qtqqrq*^qf3n?Tqqqfq^qqfqfqTq I 

qnq 1%%^q i qiqfq (qqrfq gffqfq, qrq^) i 
^qrrqfq i In the ’qrqiqqq 
^’qrfq i 

P 8. qq ftq; &c. i ^ihqvt:-~^Tq i t^Vhat 
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elastic interpretation is to be given to the rule 

in order to include such cases as these ?) 

I I has here a tincture of contempt in 

it. It generally means a creature (not necessarily con- 
temptuously', an animal, ^ 5T:?r ?0[ftfT^!r 

I I =^1^: “ I 

q<ft5T*TfiT|fTT^ I ^'4 is ’used very elastically as //////,?■. 

i ?fcT 

I 

^eft c\:c. to I ^T13T: • 

^fT ?tT I Shivaram (piotcs i 

Mk wf ^TtfiWTsfq^fct I i i €5rf?t, 

I i ^T3TfT?t?^ ^sr^r; 

; to signify patience or slow progress as 
from a consideration of another’s weakness, to keep pace 
witii ; to wait for, (^nT:) becomes I Hence 

siTJr?T<jJi - lead gently ; so to coax. Translated into ordinary- 
language plod in politics. srf^- 

f^ff^; - ^ I srf^f?!'^:, an instance of 

and not of cpq ^i^sr : I 

ftt'flifq fc[?T: I Vide r. 44 of the text, 

fkese are two technical words in Hindu politics. (What 
are the other two meanings of snf^^5lTO + 
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1% I srrfw', ^sTT^, I ^ w?[j I 

* ^^fai: i cT^^T^WT^Jf 

^fTl^TT I ^a?arfm^?rrsf«R‘cT^ 

I \ '"- ?!itq: I 

ib an indeclinable =g^?[ I qm f ^T% I 

I ^frTt I 

^qf*T 7 ii?r ^q^;^TiT sim^^q I but take care here 

the verb srjfT is transitive and is used for its causative 
form, 'rtie causative form would have exactly fitted in 
with the sense ; but i^u'nmmatic'ally we can not ^a't fiT 3 t??f 
from the caicsative of Cf?r, because in that c'asc we would 
have f?T 3 TfT??? ( * TJ^rfq ?*r^qc^T«T ) l So sr?f^^TgfT^ m- 
I ^^ffs^wcT tff\ i The following bears 

upon the distinction between the two causative forms 
winch 3 Tfl; yields : I srp?rf^^ 3 T% fJT^ ^TfT I 

«^q«T I ^ ^w. I ctf^ 

‘•x 

f^^fTTT^riT ( inH?tfcT vrT*nj^\ 

■?ffir«r ^TfJ 5 r?T^^T^rqT<T i simf^qrr i So 

f^W^fcT = secs ; elsewhere | 

P 9 . if?TT^f«rff; I Can you express the same sense by 
any affix or affixes ? 

expert in doud/e entendres^ I am not 
quite sure as to whether can not be taken in a purely ^ 
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physical sense as= antics which characterise the I 
^TfT f | 

I VTT^: TTf^irtr: i 

I 'I’his shows his vast infiuencc. 
I'h'cn ministers tried to win his good graces, by ])ril)ing him, 
qtol^rfiT^l comic, not which would mean 

;>iughing at others , scornful. 

f bis 7'(i /i/-(/r- cliam/>rc as a priiu'c. ^cT*. 

(not a page' ^^TFii^^^rraT: 5fT5f?!!FS!T^l-:iiI i 

--\ professor of all types of knavery. 

^^IfffT?.TfTf m -^tnfcT br^5tTFfqT-^r?TT W'-^P7^ I 

f^if?r: I Put a ( omma after this, bas been 

translated by the scriptural word rvxs\/=^ recipient, 
repository. 

I ^ ^fcT 

I 

^WT^Tff wn I It = worrying, pestering, 

befooling. ="« ^fr?T5?r^rltf^ i Vopadeva docs 

not restrict the mutation to I So this mode 

of expounding would be in perfect conformity with his 
grammar: ^ w^m You can 

JL 
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not get this form in according to thcf%fT’?r- 

I 

cT^Tlf^ ^ for instance. 

( If -i- 1 I- ) >=in the other world. 

I This word is an indeclinable, and has been 
crystallised into a separate word like =?f5^, f ^ etc. Lit. 
It ^(cfT, or after death. 

^TTffr^' I Not so in the winch 

holds f^<!T to be a particle of ccr/aiiify \\cxc. 
fsT?:: -tonsuring tlic liead. ?}^ffT^"cTTTR?Tr 
i 

fir: = .• 

■•35{*T'jT?Tif 5iT'7bT^T .Would you take ^^9T*TiT as an ad- 
verb or as an adjective?) 

' tc I I n\'hat will be the 

form in f% ) fi^q -(?iTqq^t) f^*qffT "ffV ’^fRfq^ I uft ; 

(^Wdiat will be the forms with and 

in ? ) 

P 10, qjiff^: violators of Scripture, according to 
this fanciful analysis of the word : 

qr^^T’^f qi q i 

q^qf*q '<^ rf q^fl^T qrq^’^T^^T qflf^ffT: I 
I lore some imagine there is most probably an allusion 
to the liuddhists who deny the authority of the Vedas. 
gq^K3lftK^fq^5qfq | fqig%(T?qrqr I 
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Supply the other accusative ^ttt) I Strict grammar 
requires though the in such cases does 

take the accusative termination in practice. 

I ( ) there is a 

difference between ^7^ and I One signifies the 
other | 

^WTT^T'->q: ifcT I 

='^TqT^b7g' 3IWT: I -'^ yif^pITT^fcTh^'g; l 

ffcT I 

wfcl ^'n^IRtT: crrTlr 
^ I (Can it 

not be derived by the aflix?) 

W^f'T <S:<*. Tn the passive you will have 

taking it as an instance of fiT??TW€:, 

^ (-^r^T:) ^^fer i 

OT5T I ^ q f?^?n i 

Szc. ^^-thc three vedas ; = meta- 

physics contributing to a knowledge of one’s self ; ^ixti = 
political economy, that part of it specially, which has to 
do with labourers ; = polity. The following lines 
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from will, it is hoped, cliieidale the 

passage. The second canto of llic book is taken up witli 
the division of the departments of princely learning and 
encomiums on i 

cifTJKt i) 

p;'T'lhT'^r^ t 

m-f’ 

»-rTl \-\W\ i 

'nT'fiT'KT’STTrr >4^^lHfv4 |. 

^dT; iTc.-,f|’i'rr n 
K,fq: ?iiTfr 

»5iTrcTMTr!’^4Tf*^'rH^1qffr: i 

f/iom v^r^’ would l)e then sjiiritual know' 
ledge leading us to be indifferent to pleasure and pain 
relates to tlie tending ofcatlle, agriculture, and 
common e. is a very elastic term itududing the irdair^us, 
puranas etc. and ^j'Wtfrr: means elements of i)olity, 

^pprii-fq I I Can you say why the 

is excluded from the vedas as calculated in ?(?Jt ? ) 

I (What will be the form in ^sr ?) ^ i i 

P. n, &c. For a splendid note on ift^scc 
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Max Muller’s History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature. Only 
fragments of this ^TWW^f^havc survived. The following 
tribute is paid to the memory of the Indian Machiavclli 
by I 

I 

II 

Chanakya lived in tlie fourth century before Christ. 
The occurrence of the word does not neres* 

sarily argue in favour of a remote date of Dandi, because 
it may be taken to mean n/ /;rsv.l/ witimut signifying any 
contiguity of time. Tlic locative termination in has 

sorely troubled me and 1 amim'lined to believe it to be an 
incorrect reading for i * ms evem- 

plified in ^Ifq^r does not afford any relief be- 
cause the rekition must be in that case one of 
m I d'he only way of getting out of the difficulty is 
I^erhaps to avoid and explain by ; 

thus CT'iT«T ctq m ?TT^f?TgqrT- 

I i<) I cT^T 

pnsr 


(0 Since writing the above I have been convinced 
J^^at the reading is quite correct and that this is an ins 
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-- competent to perform the above mei 
tioned wonders, » 

mr I I 

f?rs= ^Ttpftrf I Decline the word 

^T?l?T^ I * ^^T' 4 i I 

I * iTHfe qT??r ' 

«twct: I ^rftqr ^T% <Tm: i 

qrT^*T I I belie\e ihi^ i. an instance of ^q^jf rj^qi 
But I am not sure if it fill under q§i^;Tr'^«rqbqq’'an^q i 
I 'iiqfq'T •qi^r q ^'q^TTTTiqlfrf 

qf^iitq^rcr: -/• qTb^ifl^rfiWTJTTbTfr 

i * 

’= l d herc is . 

difficully here, iK'c.uiie V^^ is neuter, but it is obvi;iti\ 
by con,siderii\4 it as made transitive b} this addiilior 
of the prefix fq I Df bt-qqqtq and Uw. \ D^qqwlfi 
would be a rrnTff derivation and perhaps less olijectionahlc 
WvTtq I ‘^.h, an indeclinable, 
iqi^r * q'H: iffT qnqiq; l Note here that the 

meaning of the affix is qfT*TT«T '?qr^ - q^ qf^HT*^:) ; and tin 
affix is not ?Trjq but qgq of which the ^ « hanges into n i 
qj^iiq I " cTiq^' ^Tqq^HTf^frr 1 Why? 

tance of fqqq ; (having nothing to do with fiTJqOT’i:' 
cf. I 

HTqJTOqfqqiqFt > 
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I * ^<5^ ?ffT i 

I I nT^?? I I ^^qrqj^ 731 :r I 

TrT^^^’J^^iT = by wcii^liin*; and nu'a.suri’ini'nt, and sO, 
not tautological, m ifn 

P 12. -i?rTf>*rrn^rf^n i %>t Mac? jfcj ^ffw, i 
rrf'S fftfffff' I lam coininrcd the trans 

lation given of this passage is po^iliwly wrong. I 
took it to refer to the custom of taking morning meals 
to which frcfjuent allusions occur in Sans( rit plays Icf 
the words ^'<»r^TT and ifRirm;, aho vide 
^[«r'rr-rt:?fRT -- without leaving out, taking into 
ralculjtion. f^Tr: a handful. Thifs he i^ penny-wise hut 
pound fcjiili'ih, pettily guards small inteVL^ts hut allows 
liim^; If to he flocc'ed thoroughl) in important niatteis. In 
the ( omnientary newly puhlishod by llahu Hhtihan C’handra 
Vasak, is explained very intelligibly as qfTiri^if^airrt: i 
Tint T do not exact!) understand the supplementary note 

should he rendered as sfnii/ii/n^- at a liandjid 
or a half /straining at a gnat hut swallowing a camel). 
Write a note on the gender of flf?: i 

I gjjfl 1 I 

Wc^q^lT^?! may he an instance of I But I 

would choose to explain this as an instance of — 
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T'JIwsitit; I 




^ g * ^ferif^T l (^^hy ?) 

^t^TfrsTtT ( Ac'A'ount for the number here ) 

I The two rules bearing upon the reduplication 
and the absence of the omission of the are * 

and * I 

f^^^JTRprt ( there is an alternative form )* 

I ^rn^T^tsTT I 

You do not get any alternative form to signify mere 
simultaneous arti( ulale utterance. 

fcfcSfTfK: I d'hc first part of the word is from root 
and the se('on<I from either root or fcf^ | 

^ s. 

^T<^' WT i Mark tlie idiom. 

P 13, vakils according to the 


Bhusbana commentary. I fffVlS^Tfir' i 

an adverb. TO^^jTim i 

^?lTicTT?JRfcT f=|^: I 

I Analyse tlie 

word and account for the form. 

I * qfT.?TT^ I 

I A nadika is equal to twenty four minutes 

I mf[ 

I 
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ff<T ( what will he the feminine ? ) 

and not I 

P 14. I 'fhcrc 
is an alternative form I 
q^tf<«flif'fiTc|' I 

’?ipvf^ I f^z TH, ^"•ff'^ I (What ^\dl be the form 
n ? ') 

I comes from and mcan> a cont'crt 
)ffoiir iii'itrumcnls. 

I fw: i fftKrt: ha\ii\^ sunk 

nto asleep ; being lulleil asleep i T^pq; 

m I f^titfcT, ^br^?r I ( ^'ld the a-fix H t.) fr-T ) 
T«=i?!q^ffr '■ tf<\ f-Mbin - q? ^ 

^l4tfr I I 4lf^* I qr-nm they say. 

^3T^fq-r-Tqjqfq-^^7Tq?T; f 

[-q I Mind is an adverb. * 

'iv,i\wm': fqi^Rm^riqirfT i i 

I I ^'ifv- ’qqfrff, 

iqm^.T I 

I fqicft nqr^ I 

I ^JqfcT I I f«T5TTfrfrr '^fV) 

^Vbat will be the form ? ) 

1 

s 
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^f<ir5?T?TT I * ^fT^r*!r»JTn^fci 

^Tmij I ^rfar^ifT i 

; »TT^q^ ^r4 ^ g i 

ffT ^TTW q I WT^»!rTf^^MT^TpTn?THq)f^ I 

wr^qfT^ffrnr i m i Cf au^^m 

from a7>is, bird . 

?fTq’n?r -f'lqrF I 

P 15, ir^?r: * i 

?T?r I * ci^f? q<t5T?i 

I Ac('ount for ihc uvft'^ hero. Would jo^ 
choose to take it aslln advcrl) ? 

^iqbj^r -^rw#l'?ik«TT i 
’^^r^3T?T I A(a'ount for the qqi^^Tq: I 

I I'or JTfffr-if vide Kamandaki chapter V' 

( Is this an instance of ? ) 

^Mir?T«Tr?rm: ^"tfrTcT ffrt 

And that assuredly is the meaning. Jsx[)ound the siu/iJs 
in such a way as will yield that meaning, d’his is 
departure from the sense ado[)tcd in the translation. 

I fq-^T^r fr'qtftr^ ^ ^qcft^fqw 
^qqrrTT 1 - seed[)l()t, origin. 

^Tq<TT I See the note on qctrqcfT above. 

P 16. ?JT^qTq: * 
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W. i ^5TJ^5[tTt1% I The feminine would he 
nd not I ^ I Cf. It^T i 

:?qT^Tq ^?qrq: l fT?T rc(]uires a qrf, but the 

liter is omitted because <TiT signifies or celebrity 

,nd so the reader can easily gather what it refers to. 

?Tfq ifl^T-^TK^T-qq fq I 
1 I =qTW i 

'^^‘’iRcrqq I 

Eiifi?>fT biqrlfici: i • 

I I mTci I f^T^Tiq 1 I ( What will be the 

t)iin in ?T^ v ) 

C4T^; I ‘-'-fiircr, ^^T'#<T I ( 1 >0 you ever get ? ) 

u'm JTqr^rrq; I ^qf^TTOl^rcT i w mm 

rif^^JHHTfcT f? I d’he M'lgiihavodha is very 

:kMr on this point. 

mUj\ I ^Vhy not I 

i’ou can not take shelter in the rule qqt^Tjfqeft^T I 
f'f^;^i ( why not I 

^fmw. qiqeniltSqifj^f^c 1 ■*■ ^qf«m ^Twifqf^toTfqqT 

Ei^m: I 

qV^rf^ciq xTtr^ qrqff^ * 3iqRq^qT?iqiTf^: qr^if^ 

I I 
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I m f ‘ ¥^sfq ^ ^- 

1 Notice the number of i 
and are twp celebrated names 

in the political literature of the Hindus. Kamandaka 
alludes to both of them; vide VIII. 28 ; and X. 17. 

P 17. 

^qf^nrrT , 

q^d: w. I but it would be perverse 

to interpret thus : -^-TJq ?T%qq^‘ ^c\J{ | 

q^fTRfqqrq'iiT ■'R-^^^p4'q?f-wyii^5T fqi^r^^r qmfqq[TTffl 

^fTT?iqf?f^qfqf^ <^7nli04iiqf5T I 

fTJqjqT :"r I \'de Pandit (lirish Chundei VidyaratniP 
note on tins pass.ie:e . 

fTq?T^?r I Account lor the neuter j^ender. 

?TT?1’1TT 1 TT I ^Ttf? I * 

0 myriad. 

qT?mp I qrtPPHfwT % ^ q^icrq; --qr? ^ ( fq'’^ 

’q-jqfp^qXHpT’ %H qpjq; I * qr^Ji? qqrqrpfH qtq^d^ ?i^ 
xp^T^vr; I ii qf qj^Tcrq 1 .'q^jfcT ) I 

1 Decline qr? | 

^tvqqqfspqrqq?^ I ?rf^ 

fqiqq qpqp^qqT^-jq^pqpT ?fcT f?<ftqT I 

*= ^Tif: a granary. 

-- '3qr?3?r^ I i?Tcft I ^qtfp ( also 

■fRfTltfr ( ) ^’rqfcf t 
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^;trgTf*T ( irtr^Tirwr^^: ) tT¥ ^ 

I TOT f^N: I 

P 18. I i ( What 

would he tlie regular form ? ) 

I ^^T?IUT I I I 

fal I Account for the i What is the use of 
saying more ? in short. 

I ’?rTrT:flffTT5tTfjT; 

’*(<T€^'?Tt (, always i)l. ) I?ffr^qTr*T: I 

^j?T:HfTOf«f; I ^^:ht m ^]Tw. i <t^: 

’^s%m«Tirrst: -^fTtTO ’eriftft: w: i ^TO^ft 

I 

W. I ^^stfcTI I ^fT I (Account 

for the ?rj in ? ) 
ff(Ttqtsn<^ I 

P 19. I itto i 

I vm * ^ffr igTR=^5r^Tm^T%vr: 

^^r<ir #ffT tsr^ I fsTsiFTiT ^rf^sT tmv, i 

I fTO I ^^4r- 

^i^W. I ^fTOTOiT^frT 

I What will be the forms in ^.t ? 

g^fer (also of the 


7 
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I What will be the forms with ^ and with 

m cTT ? 

hateful, obnoxious fan eyesore.) 

i f i 

^^:=^f<=Tr[’ I The root is here transitive. 

Account for the in 1 In the you get 
to the exclusion of the form - qf^^TrT I 

5Tm: I i T^fz i 

?TT?3if w 

^iT cTRmt »ttt. 

cTT^ffT Pandit Yidynratna’s mode 

of expounding is not, I believe in strict accordance 
with the Siddh.'inta Kaumudi. rTxr^^r^ ff 
fiTSsf I * it^T^ iTl-fTTilW 

fw qj^rfcT I 'lake as an adverb. 

fSfipr; I 

Tr^ 5 Tt?T^\fiT 1 

WT’jrffT I ’?r^r^f(T, ’?r?qT^?T, I 

AVliat will be the two forms in ? 

I f^-’-niTST is not an instance of hii ' 
of ^ :, and is derived from the causative form fni^^ 
of 75^? I I I 

' * ' ' <\VJ - 
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^^nTTO'r: i '■ 

I ( ) i 

^^^^Tfcr, m'SVlf^ I I I 

P 20. ’si^^fTiTTfeT I I (What form will the 

root trr yield ill ?T*r, w'lthout any prefix? And what 
lariation will that form undergo when =qg is prefixed ? } 
»T<T^*n^^l^Tsr -= calumniates people that sail 

in the same vessel with me H?n ^fcNWf^ 

I 

- cuts me to the (puck with his sar- 
casms. hTOi i I 

I f^^rtfcT I With If irf^^fcT 1 fW^j 

I 

to': I if^'Ts^J^^fr (?^?fT I 

I fTIwf?:?h'ctT - cfCf 

HTTOWTiT t 

f tsfi; I (also of the i 

J I (What will be the form in v ) 

^f3T^f*?<risfq I See the note on fq^(T: above. 
qf^cT^f I What time is signified by the W. I 
^qi^qg"; I I Does this fall under the 

rule * ^cTTRpl: ^ or ^qfTq^S^fHfcf % ? 

It =li^: I q^^JTcft q?T^ qq ^qrfq I What will be the form 
in ? 
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P 21. I an 

instance either of ^ir or of i We can take irftcTT 
as a form if wc do not insert in explaining its 
meaning. t In that case 

flTSfcT would be a simple expletive I 

W 1=^ I I %T5R 3?^ tpgtH’ 

5 TTH I w. I i 

I ^J: I i 

I mi ^mr 

W 5 T: fwn: or i The latter is perhaps 

to be preferred. ^ i f<irq + v?f: * 
fwto:i f^T:-fqi?Tf |f! + ’q^ (not <:^) =:: fqi 

1 In the feminine fqi^KT/q^tJl n 
I 

^fer ^rfn: i 

"^qT^^fcT m^T[ I T?- 

?R«r?r ) I 

srr^i^?r * qfcTBT^fflfcr t 
iirq^rT — The rendering of this word in the translation 
is not good. It eulogised t 

^^iT?T For the etymology of the word, and a 
description of the vyasanas. vide Kamandaki chaps. 13 
and 14 . 
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w cT 5!I^iTTO^'' : ^qTT II 

qrm^ cT^q^ i 

®\ 

The />arf /lira rjmamis or royal vices are altogcllar 
seven in number, three owing their origin to anger and 
the remaining four to incontinence or wantonness. 
fqqf^ i?'5t -^'tqqTT?r5T^^q% i 

^3ctTiq ; refers to Chandrapalili, ^ to the king. 

P 22. ii7rqT-^^T )+9r i ■■ qf?q'^^T 

qfT?T^T<?TO?:T53[TqT^fqq^TT*r«T I'or a panegyric' on ?37i?r 
vide Sakiintala II., and for the /m and iV//s of the 
matter see K.imandaki XIV. 

q'TqqfTfc^l - ^qqtrc 

^Tf^qy f^qr^ftq i 

'^TOqTfq^fq; I i ; qqtfq, q^tfq^ I ^Vhal 

will be the frecjiientativc form ? 

?rqq: Bos gavmus. 

^qr^mrf^qT^q wqrqqsi^'tqqH i would per 

haps be better; qsjp; ^^qq; * ^^^fqTrqqW^TT^rrqr: «T«tqqiq 

sTf qqr^fqyqf^wqqr^T^ 1 ^qf aflqq qy^sr?;?;-. 

l??yqqy^ t (What is the rhetorical peculiarity here 
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It is difificiilt to understand how the 
author of the Bhtshand finds satisfaction in this explana 
tion l Is it not [)etter to take 

^fTOr: in the sense or I 

('the causative form of 

'j \ 

^ f^>^T^TTTTOtr[ ^^VTrr I (What wouM be the 
regular form?) i 

?T^I (What are the two othcj ‘s) may be 

derived from the root directly or from 

its causative. 

trP^iTI comes from :\ ■: causative form of the root 

TOf?T ^^f?T ; i 

(f^TTTr^TTrr I * CT^ eppf 4^4 ^ffT! • 

P 23. f' Tf I 

[despera- 
does) w. I ^iTfT ^^3r; 

^V, I 

3ifk?Tm’ no indignified 

living. Uuslinlcd livin,^ does not tran.slate the passage accu- 
rately. Mark the larger sense which §iq^ has in Sanskrit. 

conduct iin vexed or undisturbed by 
greed. ^ viif^ iT^t^tsf'T ' 

[ I The translation of this passage 
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I? positively bad. r »t • 

I does not mean covctable, but favorable 
likely to compass the end in view. Superfine suitaHe^ 
physical embellishment would be A far better rendering, 

P 24. ^ respect from the mass. 

^ I Would you take 

as an instance of or 

TOfct njmsfk 

I 1 incline to this interpretation, because 
otherwise, it would be no advantage, to the or 
wanton individual,^ sfl^’ ^ ^r|; 

1 fR^: 

^^TSITf?5TT ^TTf?- W. ; 

qf^^T^T^t ^?qpTt ( qjt ) - 

not dependence on servants, but a looking up on their 
part to him. 

generous conduct, a habit of pleasing. 
*rrriq’?T^iq \ It is not quite impossible to c .xpoiind 
the compound thus : following dictates 

of generosity. =' acting in conformity with j>eoi)les 

humours or rather wishes, q<^J^TgqP5r^iT J 'or generosity 

I qf%qr: i 

I of course 
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in allusion to the injunction: ^nr’ 

I I tgciT^- 

^arr^'t^f^fcT z: l Derive ’Hxjai I 

^^^?ft5f^?rt5qq^yq5riT a peq)etiiation of the enjoyable 
part of life, w »= -f- w^’^ilfcT : 

W ^<T I 

<?W H^^T^fsi^tS^STiT^ffT, ^ 

^ flr[ I \Vould f 

^ take aiT^ after it or^q ? * fw^T3i^fcT fcTT: fer^W 

Hut with :•'« fcT^ts^cliT^ffT ffT<t^J5T only. 

^qrr^ifHT^^’jRisrwr^T^^ i wr^ffT i 
There is a root ?{T^ of the conjugation, but 
(of the conj.) can yield the same form by the 
lengthening of the penult. * ?tti^, 

?TT^Y^fT I wW" g: i 

I ^fn^frT ; i Anger i^ 

Its own punishment. Half our distress is sentimental. 
A little want of sensitiveness on our part would perhaps 
set us above the wounds under which our minds daily 
writhe. If you forgive an offence, by that very act of 
forgiveness ybu ward off the poniard that is aimed at 
your bosom. 

^5ftnfT«rr€r«TW^fT^Rff’5r€tqf‘f5T' = an enhancement 
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of theconfidence which others repose in us by unreserved 
prattling or artless twaddle. People would look upon a 
person who reveals his own mind so freely, without any 
suspicions while everybody will be on the alert against 
the demure. lit boltless, hence unrestrained, ful- 
some ; sr^fet, l | I '.'why not 

? What would he the feminine form ?j I 
I Knvy ( ) 

has been very rightly called the canker of the human 
breast. Want of envy will tunc the mind to the one 
feeling of joy, 

complete enjoy- 
ment of the objects of the senses. The five objects of 
.sense arc 9 t^ i I 

^TfcT3r?lTfq fq^toTf«T=high (jinks) enjoyments, 

warlikcness from the 
extirpation of fear and affliction ( in himself, the drunken 
man appearing fearless and above all grief). 

“Kings might be blest but Tam was glorious. 

Over all the ills of life victorious”. Bimis, 

I 

P 25, = violations of the laws that con- 
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tern payment : forcible seizure or nonpayment of 
dues (0 

= in their own places. 

I Is this to be derived with the 
from or by ? i 

pilot the state, to sit at the 
helm of civil affiiirs. I =::= I 

I fT^‘ I 

(jmm I i ) i ’?iT?cf 

(tJ'SF) I (fe) I iTfT^T here is governed not by 

as a but by the verb i (live the 

and forms of the root in ct i 

. ^ifff - = I ^''tS’StTctT^T^fsT 


(\) The above explanation follows the passage etuoted 
by Pandit Vidyaratna from s commentary on 

Manu. is thus defined by Kamandaka : 

'^X ■' 

'• . t-X 

^^¥4 ^fcf II 

according to this, t'ce. if I un- derstand 
it imprudently giving away vast riches, Trom a desne 
of making atonement, as it were, for the violence and 
injustice which attended their acquisition. 
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^sS^Jrr— I I WfiT ; SnTTT, SI’Tg! 

; ^srrftfr i i 

f^3:f^Q?TfT^T - from complete dependence 

on the sweet pleasure of Lotharios. The definition 
given of f^z in the Sdhityadarpaua is this : 

n 

The Daujkumaracharitam docs not belong to the 
poeti(\al lileraturc ; and it is called a Kavya only by a 
license. So fer? instead of being taken in the restricted 
sense which it bear', mostly in dramatic literature, should 
rather be taken as or a dcbmk'hec. 

is most probably used here with a quiet irony, 
trsf sr^: I * 

I ?{<5r3T^iT T^Tif I Cf. 
f^T^^irrWT: in the iVai^hadhacharitam. 

5[T7^Th?^?rr ^^fcT ?lr[ I 

P 26 . i tf^ ^ 

^rfar'. i oipp^tT Ws-fcT I 

= drinking bouts. I ^?T5!rT 

'Oifl I * | The vrittikara adds 

WTfT I It lit. = fine-limbed or possessing limbs fore- 
telling future prosperity. 
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w) I 

-given to the artful speech of 
dirty strumpets. f^2:T3T5prr^f?5g[^^^^TTO: i ^TWT ^f^- 
^^TMCTT ( ^^zT^t^ 

I It is not impossible, 
perhaps, it would be better to expound thus : 

I d'hen again may mean not 

merely communiration by signs but also sly intimations 
in words. I w'ould prefer the latter meaning i 

See note on i + { n</iich by a 

common mutation changes into ^ i 

jr^r?T5!T I better read instead 

of ^wTqrfq I * fqvfTqTsqiW’qfqpr q^sfkq’^w q 

> d'he Mahdhiuishya is silent on the point. 

€1<S^«T I Even msrfqcqr would not 
do, the conjugation being specified. 

I 

cl<T ( euphemistically ) f tjf ^ i 
<T fT<fT: qiKq ^lq^n.tqcfqtfTrrT ^z I What form will you 
get in the feminine ? 

qrcrqiq^T: i qrctqr^ \ ‘’^qirqr^?:3|^ qm^qj^ ^ > 

^q't^rtqq^sfq * «rl qmsqfir^'tq i 

P 27 . ^ ^W. q^^^'rT f^;^T ’SrTf^ 5 t?T 
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or considering g as an instance of 

^^5 I d'lie former is perhaps the better 

of the two. 

I 5f?rtJT: I I W 

^ I * ^ I^'tfrfcT ^1? 1 

irmT?r - prospered, and i 

I sowing dissensions and so 

effecting rupture. 

^7,f^ has been rendered l)y ;;/r7y/V, or desire yieidi//,^. 
This may be liowever a work of over-ingenuity, ty/. 
may mean after all not desire yielding 

hut desire exciting. 

I is to be derived from the 

'ausati\e of vfif I 

^ undeclinable) 

W cf?TT I ^Vliy not (^T^J^rt^ftT) ? This is a 

'Orious difficulty which may be obviated thus : 
lwfiT^cm<T ^JTl^T^THT^; I Can you not avoid 

ticrc ? 

I Tandit Vidyaratna thus explains it 
I According to this manner of 

expounding we would get 

I f%: i * rlf i 
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^TcpfTf^ (through others) h I 

; ^cT^rflr, I 

ftJTft^Tq: 1 I \/^ft^?ft^?Tl%, I 

?ft^?n^re, I ^«!trT I 

I What would the alternative form be ? 

I fl’T^fcT, l 

fl»?‘ 9 Tlr;, of course, from the causative of ?t i 

f»rNcTriTmri?^^^^^^* ^ct: i (<) 

I * wcfTi^fx ^irr^fftffT i 

it^nw I ^rt^siTr^T Here the dental n i< 

also allowable ; why ? 

f^^rr%3tg &c. fw I 

f^T^^i: I Will you derive firm^ in the or in tlie 

I See Translation, 

¥»I^r?Tr}’ 31^; ; I d’hey killed them 
and then explained away their deaths by the besetuar 
risks of the above undertakings. 

^ I ufnTT 1 

((} Tresh Instances have convinced me that 
here means = deeply. 
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root ; but to the ■ 

on I 

I Vi do Pet; I 

f^r^k-fT ?52[Tf^ 

%r<T ^sr: q^^r'ff q<!r?f ^TOk i 
I wmfrMItiwTk ' 

I 

^1^w. I wtqk, <tq?iffT I 

[^ 315 ^% I 

Wqr'iiT?5?t’T I (•The in kkrJTw 

!\ib nothing to do with tlic dobiderativo form. 'The root 
here is k cl I f^f%cT^lff( 1 f^f^cT^T^TT^ etc. 

H^rfq^ -q + ^q^(Wkr) W, I ^q?lfcT, ' 

iftrr?7T?r I -t- ki^ t ? I ?ik, i 

I In the passive q^^rivir^siT HT^- 

5q?p?!J<T I sqWTfcT, 

% I ^T^?Tffl I 

1 'I'his country, in (he neighbourhood of the 
funcan, is mentioned by l‘toleniy. Its remains were 
di, ^covered by Colonel Mai'kenzie. IVilson . , 

«i: I Would you construe it with (in that 
you must cmiiloy the rule k^?r^rr^Tf^fH: i or 

''ith ? Adopt the latter construction. 



Note that th( 
can not get the 
Lwo forms 


(proximity) ^ 

herwise i ^ j ^rprf i 

!ir 1 w I (^flsx I 

i * “fm? i 

I I ^sm, ^inr i i ^v 

P 30. f’fT^/a country in the south of India usually 
placed to the south of Jie Tmi^ahhadra^ but it must have 
extended nearer to the Nerbudda.’ Wilson. 

I The extension of the meaning of 
here, is quite warranted by the etymology of the 
word. I S^\^c[y I 

feiifl &c i 

I i ? wfRT ' 

^%si tS:c. With the exception of Concan or the 
Konkan, the names of the countries, here specified are no^ 
identifiable with any modern appellations, nor have w£ 
elsewhere any clue to their position. is probably 

the Richika of the Puranas, the country of the Sankas 
of the same. See Vishnupurdna 189 where the two terws 
occur as various readings. The Muralas have not been 
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t iet with as far as I remember. We may safely infer 
um the context that these various tribes occupied the 
[jountry between the Kuntalas and Konkanas ; or the 
Tungabhadra and the Ghats on the south and west and 
:he Nerbudda on the north, spreading through the Nor- 
thern Merhatta country, the w^est of Hyderabad and 
Khandesh. Wilson, 

qg I (Why ?) 

“ alienate (from his cause). (What would be 

the form in 

&c. See Translation. fTf%: i 

I I 

I j I 

W^r^Tsrt, raiments. i 

^r?rg%iT, (^?r: t 

^vTO;=^Trtf9ri[ fwf^: > 

P 31. sTqfqTfT^^^m ( f I (f 

(also of the i 

a bone of contention, i 

I wf I I 

^jmr^ I * mfh: i 

*frt: ^ ! I For the technical meaning of the 

term in politics vide Kamandaki chap. VIII. i 
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I ( Can you get the 

same form from any other word with the same affix ?) 

5!rM feft* 

I - » 

P 32. I i 

wt: ^^fecrmr: i 

I ^^T€hr I What will the forms be in 
f? I 

^st’? I ?TTf»:T^ etc. ifggqm; l Account for the dative 
termination in >fT<f I 

I I 

kvif^^f roundly reproved, i i 

I ^- I I 

T\^m I 

^Ttut: * ^i^'r^aiT^^Tf^sTT f*TqTrcm; Wluit would be tfie 
form in fr»r ? 

wk (Account for the accusative termination. ) 

’!T^^T(Vtrtk’^ I b'or the 

note on i t. €. the penult i-s not 



lengthened because the belongs to the ^ class. 

Kalidasa uses ( Raghu Canto i ) with doubtful 

accuracy, though Bhattoji defends it by a rather lax in- 
terpretation of the rule i \ 

I J>oes this mean being struck with 
fear at the approach of the king’s men or fearing this 
approach 9 Adopt the latter ( 

^^qcT?T. ) I f^vrfH I (live the four 

forms in i 

P 33. 

^ I Comment on the gender of i qf^ ^ 
m ( 

^wr 51 I #?[ I What will be the form in 

? 

^TFTT fw^m i 5rr<?tT ( m- 

<?^qr ) (0 ^ 

I The answer supports this meaning 
though the ordinary meaning may apply very well. 

I ffn i.s the object here. HR 'OhI i irfT 
l ( Why not ? ) 

1 


i\) I think this is a needless deviation from the 
^Julinary use of the term, though I should like to add 
hiat in the chapter on is explained as 

where sfifH must mean not casfe but l>ir^/i. 
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f I ) Wliat is its original meaning ? 

I AVhen used as a (juasi significant name 
means Cii])icl. ( ^ f 

^TfTT?f^; -- I tof<T I * ?TTcTTfcr^KfTf»^tm> 

Tr?r?WfT I 

^?^%-r^?r3T I fsf^q I I 'fhe fe form is 

used with doubtful accuracy, 'i’his is not an instance of 

nor of I So, how can it possibh fall un 

der the rule would bea far better readin;^. 

Hut here the (|uostion does not (oiu ern an) < lass hiii 
individuals. So the scholiast .sa\.s 
^ ^cTfT^ m 5RtTrr I ffcT . 

1 ’?PTt<T I I 

W?f»? %ffr ! Wiiff, ; in llie 

t^ij^q'fT I ^hrTqft, and •itNq i 

• ^q I H'-iiqfcr, i 

fqq j - i fq pi J fn q'^ i 

qfq^Tqqqr^rfcT nfctm i qfq^Tqqqff{.v4^ * ^qqqrq 

qiq^ I ^fqf^qq i qfq'5TT«flq i " 

qq^T I Account for the in qfcT^?Tq^q^ ' 

\ ' 

fall under the rule * qfUtqtqqsqif^frT ? 
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I One commentator attempts to explain 
the by the rule * f^rs^ i He should have 
remembered that there ?r^T?lT?^(to signify blame) comes by 
frf e.g. m ^ I 

i To quote the rule sif^ 
f^T^, I believe, would be ecpially incorrect. 

P 34. cTT^bpr^T In the passive voice eft 
^Tm*l ^^WTf^’srTfTT?!, ^T) I 

When the arrow does not dart out of the body, the deer 
is ; when it pierces through and rushes out with 

Its feathers it is i acutely paining. 

I ( original word ^iplTRj ^ ^ ( note 

m is feminine ) I 

nTffiTTf? 

fftT I ^ ^ ' Where is the absurdity of 

this mode of expounding : ^rt^fhFn iT: ? (x) 

(?) 'Fhe query is not only sensible, but it redeems 
the perverse ])cdantry of the note. But in this case 
the fault originally rests with I’andit Vidyaratna who 
mutilates the original by omitting 
which follows in the original, = remo- 
ving the bladder. extracting the* substance or 

removing the skin. So must mean exactly what 

is suggested in the query, s/icarif/j^ the skin of hair. First the 
hairs arc removed ; next the skin. So avoid IWTH here. 
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— Pandit Vidyaratna’s mode of ex- 
pounding is this ^ ^ I He of course 

loses sight of the necessity of in that case, and 

would perhaps contend that the limbs of a dead deer cannot 
be but we should like to expound the samasa 
thus : ^ cTfT 

cTTf^T I But perhaps it will be contended that is no 1 
f I What is the root here ^ or ^rf •? 
Of course, the latter root will yield i)Iainer meaning but 
vide note on ?T^(^frrr^Tig?jfni: below, ^^fer, 

I 

I 

^ntTf*ir i 

^srmfw-In the passive—^^wfTi ctm^ ; i 

I 

*r i ^7^ -- ?t f -i- an indecli- 

nable. ¥i 3 rRrfg<^g w. 1 

^for, an indeclinable used for \ 

^^1 Mz w*r, and 

I ’5r^cT ; sj^^i^and ; 

conjugate this root through all the moods and tenses. 

I 1 feW- 

I (Distinguish between and ) 1 

I I I ; 

^^fcT I Give the corresponding forms in the i 
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I m ^} I 

P 35. f^’?m-f^4-’?fr-i 

?T7?T - cf^gfT ^jcf ^T%iT(=byher mouth), 

^r (”■ by this means). 

Wt I ?T is an indeclinable derived from 

Ihe root l is a particle of contrast, and here serves 
to set over against Tf : i wt i 

RRiTSTfr, of course, an indeclinable. 

^TRi'Tst; - wailing, i I 

qf?^";^cf ^siqir l Would you choose to take 
Rf??r as an independant adverb ? 

Hr5?rcT^[ I iTri w: I »Tcf 

t^qrcTiT I d'ake care not to derive iT<T: in the passive voic.e 
I qfqffflr ) under the rule » because in 

that case you can not get the (.om[)ound cq^JicT?? i The 
Virttikara expressly adds under the rule * ^ 

Riq. ^Ttcf^ftcqTfq^T ^ I Tim 

Rrft q'C: ^fxTfflfT I ^ vrH 

^^rm: i 

q]q*T ^ qT^’^qiiT^nf^ I This looks like an instance of 
the sin being the mother, but the death 
IS that of the child. I But it is 

not so. q^ig I 

qqrsTTWT^ l Account for the ^?TT€TxT in qd¥*TTVf i 
Tlie ^iddhdnta Kaumudi has got no express rule on this 
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point. Under * Bhattoji Dikshila 

bays ^f^fcT <fr»r i i 

f 

?r^r?Tf^T=?T?T5rff<!i^4 ! ir^ffT, w^fr, 

I fTT^rfftT I The Aorisl form of the causative 
would he I Add to the original root. 

^ I 'f^ifl I 

^ I I (hve the 

meaning of w., and account for the absence of the 
correlative | 

I Can you use the here 9 

* ^T ^Rr??TTf^5ff 

?4r. t What would be the alternative form ? 

I 5Tf(^-^5T!j%ifTfq 3t5Tirr>tii: I What are the three 
meanings oT ? S[)c(:ify the particular meaning which 

has here. 

I fn-^T ^T«lt (dative; rfr i 

derived from the root f«w with twa) affixes, 

I 

I flJTmff^TSTTfT ’srrqsffTrf 

4 

^nmv, I ^f<T i I 

- vrT^ij[ I 

IS a respectful address like in Bengali or yo^ 
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may expound thus : -n^ostly 

h(Miorable.') but this is to be avoided as it positively 
weakens the sense. In any case this is an instance of 
(f^^: “ ) i Pandit Vidya- 

ratna’s inode of expounding does not follow idiom. 

not an instance of but of ^ 15 ; I 

(Why ? ) 

^Tfr: 1 

I 

not to be taken with but with i 
I Is the dative termination allowable here ? 

?Tfr'>4ffT I I 1 I 1 

The root is of the in and i 

^ W I Or, you may 

omit m the analysis of the compound, 
t Is fcTT.iir^T allowable ? 

I I TEf^Suf^fairf I 

I < Oive tlie meaning of tr^ 1 

P 37. an adverb. Js this an instance 

of or of ^q^frf ? 

Mail l * 

TO \mff^ ^fcT I 'Pherc is no alternative form. 

Kt^riTr^ in I €<5fH i I I 


9 
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<Tf%T*r I 

Decline the word. ^T 

TT'C I 

I Is this an instance of or of ^ ^ ? I 
would choose to take it as an instance of the former 
being derived by the rule * I 

I iT^rft ( mv. m 1 

-^^ I ^"rfcT I I I 

^5T: = I Do not think that this refers to her 

< hild. d'his is an idiornatic use. 

I What is the difference between and v 
?r?T ^3T^iT ^ ?ft TljfT 

I Pandit 

V idy.iratna’s mode of expounding is unnecessarily 
round .ibout and clumsy. 

P 33. I * «5?rfiT 1 

-fffjTH rr<T^f2JT I ^ ; 

I I 

?t ( f?? Cdllj, ) !■ 75 = I i,S? + 5ff: I 

I fflgpnt >TBrr(«w«l i * wtsb ‘ 

'ft: I - calling away. 
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I Is it used here in a bad sense ? 

from the causative of <t i What will he the 
form obtained by the same affix from the original root ? 

I Derive \ 

1 What is the difference between 
and ? The root in both is Jim I 
^^fcT ; and =?rT^(T I 

P 39. marc'hing on the hands. 

I I I do iiot clearly understand how 

and are different. Hut this I do 

understand that Pandit Abdyarattias intcrjiretation is 
against usage and does not suit at all. 

I Pandit Vidyaratna’s interpretation will 
rwiuire the causal form of the root. 

I These .arc imitative move- 
ments. ?irjr?T I The root is i i 

It is also used in the I 

- turning (up') in the manner of a fish, 
which word also is derived from a 
root meaning to //lakc. 

3?r^qTcft?T*1a[qmT^tPl i What will be the adjective 
derivative from i ^fT^sor;. an osprey. 
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I trctiqfwrj: i 

^ equals two yards. 

i does not fall under 
the class nor docs it terminate in any one of the 

letters falling under \fi^\ So a separate rule 

* yields the 

here. 

I ^Vhat form would you get if you employ 
the root m instead of m v Is in hha- 

babhuti’s celebrated passage in the Ma/afi }faii!ihaha, 
5J5tbFrctc.) often (luoted 
as an instance of ^ti^^ftalso to be derived from the 
root w I 

vr?%RT, a soldier spy. 
i cu^fjri^^T is not the same- 
thing as one being the whole shoulder's and the other 
only a })art of it namely the toj) of the arms 
^T^t: f3T<gT?T i 

I ^ ’^tcTSIT W 

I fl WTff^ Bbf fT' 

I * ^ftqTHffffTTTt %^%iT 

^^JW. I * Rlcft I 'I’hib 

is vital ; otherwise you coidd not get at all. 

ST = 1 T; ^ I I 
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, P 40. I WTrf 

cTf.TcT I ijt^T KT^: | qrjt =^fcT 

fiErTTJr1^T?i0 I 

I ^nmifn: fT'jTtffcrrfH: i[?^TfHr^?T- 

c^T^T I j'sm f yields the compound | 

^TWKt I But f ?cfi is also used in the masculine. 

I Derive in the i 

V^JTt ^rrr^, to the exclusion of 

the form ^^rjf^rr i f^rf^ ^?[<tfcT i 

^T'-^TTr =as midnight was sliding pastor away 
I ^jrpfl?r I xm ^ -4' i r* 

I %f%w ^[%5T ^f^TP^'rf 

^ffT I J ^TtH^r; l Try to understand this 

l)ccausc it is very important. * ??oq^<^^3T^:g'jTri 

ftm I * ^‘4'trfT i 

I 'Die root hero is whidi yields the form 
W in the present, in the past and in the 

aorist SfTtef I 

q^T/TWftsfTf^sTTrstqTfe: I 

P 41. = I 

= WWTfq<TT»( I 5qT5T^tq^?^^?llirT'^ 

^^^X: I 

= on the ne.xt day. .For the derivation vide 
note on above. 
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fcTcT I Render this by 7 vlio had rereiv’d previous 
intimation. 

I «rr^ i 

I I | '^' Rffr^T;?-(ffwp>j7 ;^^ii 

fkr ft^TT’n'ri; I 

^Z^, a double Irunipct. 

I Supply till- '7 '^iMT I I bis \< not diili 
cult at all, beeaii^tj the a' < U'lUhc tind insiiunicnl.il ciit'- 
will be equall) .uoud. ■: ^^u’T'iiTT^r^fftfcf i 

thick snuuldercd. heiK ^ 
robust. =!'= WliTfFT^^t ^^' 7 'n l ■'’i47f‘TP7 

Wfq57^f5TT(l 5T-WJ ^-r-:- W ^ 

I 

^ 'HHIaTTf (IT’^tkyuH; I 
wr^yT-.ar; i 

k^'iTiT'Tl I One is a foiiu, liie olhur a 

form. 

P 42. i 

m: -: f-if^rr qifTyT'd4:^>T WATyif-fr^ 
^r4: I Or you may take the ordinary incamhig of the 
W'ord I I 

Ttrf I Is this an instance of 
3#^ I Or of ,( I!?i?nif^=rn^, ? ( 'Jake (lie latter ). 
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I ;Fi?5T^T5f I 

m I >T?F?TT I 

i^f'. A .-5} Mind ul iiist.nuo ol ■ar-rifi^' 
IfW: I Thcr..' is also an TT^' lu-ro | '5r-<7(^c*rqt 

fT^T^r if?1T I V\AZ}' I fqvF^rf 

-I I 

I In ihc olhrr viocc 1 ?T^*f f 

(iivo the clinngcs in the other {)arts of the ‘^entenu. 

I What will !)(' the A'orative form ? 

5Ff?*r?T I Arc'onnt for the Dative (roe. 

■^HitsicT I He.re you have the ('oiijiv^ation of tlic 
loot, ^ I What is tlie ('afisalive foim. ? 

m ?[ ^NTfTin^T' :k(\ In the other \(aicefnT 

I jfm; on . ^v3Y(1 

in Tif? I ^JqmfrT, ^^0 xfn I ' 

^ I Account for the accusative termination. 

I Supply the 

1 (At'cording to strict grammai ?f^T ; according to 
practice and the i • 

Turn the sentence into the other voice, is used in 
the ma.sciiline as well as in the neuter. 

ir^fTT^IT^ I W 'OJft n I 

I is an inde(’linable. Would you construe 
di.s as an adverb or as an adjective ot ? 

covered or filled up. TOfrT 0 
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P 43. i 

i From this it can be readily 
inferred that Visruta must have been a very accom- 
plished young man being expert in thought-reading and 
the art of augury. ^T^-iT 

^(^3TfTr*Tsifi^^2Tfn^ I ^3?r^: i gvinH; 

I f^-^T I ft 

The people thought within themselves : A mere man 
can not do all this : { \ ) point out where missing 
things lie -, ( O direct peo])le to where pilfered things 
are stowed away, or ( ^ decipher the thoughts of 
others. Can you not tleke gf? in the other sense of palm 
or fist 9 

w^fq JTT^qqr qfft fcf ritf I 

’ssrftq'rf '^rfft^cT I 

q^rq^r ?rp, i masculine’ i 

I Under the rule * qf^qTqft, there is a 

rule =::« fcl I i qf^W 

^q?TT'^- ^q r ftt + I 

q^qf'n i * 

f’qjqTmftq^fl; I Here the meaning is qffr: (ntl^r 

absence of obstacles ; smooth progress ) here to 
succeed, to prosper. 
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kc. Vide Translation. Pandit Vidyaratna’s 
note on this passage does not require to be supplemented. 

I Account for the ^ here. 

P 44. an instance of I 

i i i i 

The student must thoroughly mahtcr the tec'hnical words. 

^Tffr^; I I ^ 

) VVhat will be the regular form ? 

^5^3?; — - Notice the idiom. 

P 45. ’jrrtr: I 

I 

■*= ■Jfgt It possesses 

another meaning ; but I seriously doubt as 

to whether both are meant. «t?{i^Tf^c??T i 

Characterise the rhetorical peculiarity. 

^^fcT I mjl I I 

I It IS also of the I In the other 

voice fcT I 

I Now the question here is as to 
whether we have got here the original root or its causative 
form, (ir^ may yield the .same form. Hut this be 
^ongs to the ^ and not the conjugation : i 

^ref I I If you ask how the verb takes two accusa- 
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tivcs ^ and ff?f, the answer would be because the root 
has same sense as |r i ?fr% ^ftT i 

So also in in the (Ka 

vyaprakasa, means the person that is addressed. Had it 
been derived from the causative v\e would have had 
:) I Hut it would bo belter to take it as derived 
from the causative of the root conj.) In this case, 

of course i Would you 

take here as a verb or as an indeclinable ‘ 1 

1 - o[)portunity ; fof^ni a spirit of 

confidence. g, 

=vr^fnT^ri(t^ Tt?RT I 

^t|1: I Account for the and the absence of ^ 
in the form that follows. I ^r=fr i 

P 46. puissance resistless 

and ever exerted upon foes. ^ qV<rr 

uncomfoi table. -;:= RfTfRfrrR; %Rf?TcT^RStTf?RT 

wr?T^‘ mRfftOT 

I ?!!W%5nrHRctt * wfR^h 

^RfcT W. I The alternative form would be I 

^r^qrfcTcrr: =RRirRTTi?nfRffr: i 
WR I ^TfTRT^'tRr^''t ^R^^ I 
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&c. What is the rhetorical peculiarity 
here ? * i may be ren- 

dered by wormwood, 

I (live the alternative form. 

Hrt'jrrfii: • A technical word meaning 
^tIk; I means I ^q^T is the correct and 

appropriate reading. qq?Tqqqfq 

I ^^Tqr ^qqj ^ qT^qmpqTif qft^qfqfq i 

^ counsellor. 

P 47. qiqq Account for the ablative case here. 

■jqr^jq - I qiqiqt ’5TT*TT^ I 

- opulent and avaricious. 

qqJqTTiiqfqfqq i 

^fq^qqTqf[ - qi^jT! l I 

^fnf^^oqTqqq qtqqq I 'I’hc original root here is ’i^Tt I 
qisfy, I 

qjf^qnq^i^rqqqj wftqifqr- 

f(qq I qq qqr?:qq qg 3<qKqq i 

I qi^fq^rrqqqt ^ qrf^qqn^Tq 

»rfq: I W'g 

I With regard to qiqqqq> wc have seen in a pre- 
vious note how we are to proceed in a roundabout way, 
if v\e are to follow the Siddhanta Kaumiidi. According 
Ivi Vopadevadiowever, we can have qiq^ as a com- 
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pound and in that case, of course, yields 

without rendering it necessary to bring in iTfjxr i 
I ^ I Kamandaka 

has got a whole chapter on i 

ffg??Tsr I Counter- 
acting or frustrating the schemes of the enemy. Note 
is of the masculine gender though f^ef is of the 

neuter. 

iCt. ^ 

( firf^etj j TOT^T^rf^^'TqigT^ '•qjqf?T?fiT I qtiT 

IS a technical woriJi and has been already explained. 
Account for the ablative case in i d he ablatne 

here has nothing to do with and relates prinf ipall\ 
to qTfqwq I Why not qrq>q: y According to the SiddJuin 
ta Kaumndi iq can not be used to signify com[)ansoii 
between two things. 'I’liis with the rule bearingonthc pa- 
rallel Use of ct^.q and ctiTiT, is not followed in practice, 
d'he Mugdhabodha aboli.shes all distinction between 
the two affi.ves. 
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§Tr:ifi: i 

P 48. •' fflif I (U'ii.it IS the nicnning of 

u here ? ; ( I 

'5|"T^3I^q?'jftq-: I \'i(le note on 

^^:i7I*Tri?TTT^ri?r ^^T-r(^T ?TTT is 

ah\avs w //.) 

1 

Ut; not by tlic rule' ^\ 

'• 

v'VK.. qT({ ^^- 

<TV<j I v,-7T5!iqT;2f ^ xmv, I 

q»w|T‘ <iT!iirT^''3j qr i ?t?'^t i 

I’aivlil Vul) Jratnab inlef [)retalion lias tlie rei'onimcnda- 
v-m of sinijilicitv ; but it ishardl) supported by usage, 

P 49. qiTriTr-uqrrr^’sT: I ^ctM M intfcT i ftctHm 

fq?F‘xi I 

q?in‘TifqiT~c3Tr^^itqw: i fq^rr: '-’^fq ! I 

I stFjfcT, ^^frT, 1 

<h\e the ('orrespondinv ^T^^iq;? forms. Distinguish bel- 


k) Adopt Pandit Vidyaratna’s interpretation. 


0 
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ween and w. to a measure above two pounds ; 
about a seer and a quarter. 

I 

I 

I Do not take it as an adverb. 

: =?(??; ft i* ^TfcTTf^TT^^^n^^ 

w^fet I 

^mTAx: I 

== laughed out. 

I I ^^rtfcT >|5»^ I 

^ft? I ^ 

fq^wiT^r I ?nrrT^ t * f^m^rrs fry f 

I (live the a]teinati\e forms, vjyn has 

been mistranslated owing to inadveitenec in ateeptmg, 
with.out thought, Ikindit Vidv.iralna's intcr[)retalion. 
b't^^^TJT^hR^Tffftq; whose tubes were lauic with hei 
I'.ircnts. =3s-^fq<ifqr7^7^f^lfflf7ff?ff. -afci I Is this an mstanre 
? • j\o, because there i.s no at the 

’ Ovt( mU. 

P 50. *?< f.i'H I ’A] ' wr. I «f?T , 

1. (live the eau.sative form. 

U -y / ■ w >.] ^ .ff ^7 fl[7 T| ^qvrf[77777 {t nfU. ^ t 

c I wfff; ^tniTT, spjg-, 3T3pr^’ . 

I < ‘ T I 
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IS a separate word^^lf^^T. The hyphen in the 
text is misplaced. 

5T ^4iarT I ^ \ 

* I 1 )erive ^hi i 

9X1 f^'[t;,f{ i Do not 
take Pandit VulN'.iia'ras meaning . 
l-Ji ^T I 

mitfif .'yimcT: i I had no idea Hint 
onr ('onnneiUatois coiilil mar tlie sensuous beauty 
of the desrnption by such a pre[H)sterous explanation as 
this : I (lomini must tliank these 

annotators for having [lointod o-lt tins most uncommon 
personal (lualification of hers, 
dll. S(jiiare) -perfed. 

three auspicious lines. 

P 51. i r<?: | 

(afi/// rosy round ///.f j ~ f Tf 
fiifct U^: •^iNcri' T^t w. 

I ?r?tT ^f5T cTT I d'hc translation follows 

Pandit Vidyaratna's interpridation of whith however I 
xtrongly doubt the (orrectness. is very largely used 

in the sense of -^fticr: or I 

1 has been translated by 

( as opposed to //ciaid ) which Shakespeare uses in 
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the sense of kautijul. is use.! in the same way , ci 
m Kihiumviiri, 
the barren scuxmiim. 

P 52. ^^* 7 qT‘jr qjTSTT -- I W is not an 
a'liv here 'thoiigli l\in.lit Ihvar (’iianJra Vidyas'i.,eira 
asserts so twice in hi^note^ on llie Uttarachanta in which 
lie bcKloin touches on graininalical pcjints as in f»Ti?^qT7r: 
( 5fT^' u[?r: ' I 
%fTTf?^T?T I 

JT^CT^t 5T w^»r-'^4: i 'I’his is an icho- 

matic use of the I The Kiv^lisli verl) take is aLo 
used in the same way. ^ 

i4rfTTiaifcTit-:^tfw^iffl4rt-itq- -05iq3ff7iiqj; qiqsi; TtP?=^^h30fH^ 1 

Cf. I XT lit qn citMt 

fqfffflTt ftfff I y ) 

from^/ffqiT i Do ncjt be led to sii[)[)ose that 
’^T^T^frT would be abetter readini,^, because 
very frequently met with in this .sense. Cf. W[^ ^ 

I (iTT^bt^Tf^rffT^^Tj and 5) I 

P 53. fern. Wliat would be the form in the 

masculine. 

I | sr^ fjr^q ; I 

rf— I ^TfWHTVT- 
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Bq€7Tfc[^^'t(ftsnf5^^T I 

f^art'^T I Causative, ^M^([ I 

I aft^ 

* srT^qTfy^Tf^c-sfT^T WH; 1 

gq: ’qw * i«T?^T^<mrq5TT i 

gq?f4q: I Account for the l 
qrTf5fi’fntfH:~‘a coin equal to twenty cowry shells’. 
Wilson. 

P 54. w 

* q«iTaiTf^«ft qr i 

I qqrart^Tq fqqTf^i * m€Tn i 

f^arx?r: i Can you give the derivation of the word ? 

fqw:— ferq; m qmq i 

^qr^ff^iqfqqHr^T 1 Vide nolo on fq?T'^ above. 

I qfif^lrjrq I 

qfsicT I Or it might be derived from the causative of 
I qqrfcT, ’qjn^lq i 

^qTfqfKqq IVom the causative of ^q f^T, ^qfq^, 

I 

qqfq*q‘ cTifq ^ ( and not mq &c. ) 

fOTqt^l I 

P 55. qatfjTfn^q qatf^T^jftrafqt mf^ i fqr^+^: i 
What alternative form would you get ? sn^qcT, ’TOTq, 
I 
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I I Account for the vt i 

^oT I * TO 

I Can you say how 
you get the form instead of ? 

- ’?imwT: wsfi? I * i 

can be obtained in two ways. ^cT|i^''q 
?f^TfT which would lead us to the 

meaning smellitu^ like lotus and ( * 

which would not be perhaps so good. 

^HT?T ?rr^^' I A\'hat is the difficulty in 

explaining it by the rule ?JTOW i 

f^war: ^t: vrft ^tw i i ^^fet 

6' . 'A fcs V, 

P 58. I i 

+ fe -i- ?fi: » m 

I 

Tsn 3 T^H 5 t?T^'^ 5 p^?r Cdiangcs the voice, 
f^T t I 

I f^v^fT ^ ^^^'ts^fTO^rr: i 

I ^cff^fT, and I 

I I I (’aus. I 

■<Tr^^^TtiTr[, blossom of the Bignonia. 
^riiii!flff 5 ^m(THrnTT[ I Derive i * 

f w. I ^^Tfcf, \ I 
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etc. All the senses were gratified, the eye 
by the condensed vapour on the pitcher^ the ear ])y the 
sound of the drops, the touch by the cold feel, the nose 
by the fragrance, and the tongue by the sweetness. 
Wihoti. The italicised phrase has nothing to correspond 
to it in the original, 

I l Also of the 

I 

P 57, qfrcTbftT^TJ 

I 1 

in another waterpot. 

I ^T^WfcT, I 

iiW- ^it ?:ffr w i 

^qf^TH I I I 

tir^74?tjW^fcT W cf^ i What harm is there 
in taking qTffrcT as a qrij^T^tf compound ? 

gqqjq 1 Vide note on p 65. of the text, 

q^^Tw, qfttq w 

though the says ^qcTTfq q'fft qr ? ) qv^q^^r 1 

1 IX-rive tT^T I l^as been conjugated else- 

where. ?TqitTJ?T winklcss. 

qqi ^rmj 1 

^^iqtq^YqcmfN:: snflT^ q?q 1 

this is not strictly grammatical, qqi^ 
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I cT^ ^T#f?r i 

* Tj;^^m^?T^5ITrT W^’. I 

fR^rf%^TT^ "" the dear good, or for pleasure as well 
as profit ; c[<[ f?<f€rcl i 


^^-TifeST I 

P 58. means one (whose 

feet are ) borne by kitfgs, 

^T ffetn^: I ^ ^fir^ 

^ I 1^’ -=[ ^T-^^TfrT I 

Cans. Aorist ^W5T^ I 

ficTlfh^: * CT^ f?tTffrf^ 

CSJ'ST (Derive ^l%f^) i 

*^fcf^IVtr?fft %Z ?Tn!TTTT»U^ I 
^fT^^fcT I Account for the accusative termination 
in I 

^ ?r*T I Here is a serious Grammatical 

difficulty : how do you get vl^ff instead of 
Vf5?f is the rule bearing upon this, and means that ♦Tl^ 
would be the form to signify eatable f That the 
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author wrote admits of no doiiljt ; other wise we 
would MUSS the alliteration. AVe must explain or 

( which ina) also justify the absenee of tlie 
mutation ] in a very elastie way. however in that 

(Use would mean not /;ty portion but ^oJiuh / must cnjiiy. 
W'hich toim would the root yield here in or r 

I an inslaiKe not of but of i * 
TlifTiH I I 2(T I 

^Tf^TpiJTW I 

o( doubtful accuracy. Read I rJitffq 

I iffT Trf-^jfl i 

P 59 . -not an in.stant'e of I 

STTJiqiT tlTT^Iffq 3rT<»q: I * gf^fcT m I but 

this word i.s also .qiven (in the in illiistrati(jn 

Ilf another rule rfq i In that case, of course siTW 

qiq; I TT^Tf^sfT^qT^rijjfTTqtfc^ \ 

flTq% i ^Nfr i 

-Vide foot note in your text. 
q 1 *i^T«tT*r ^Tsrmtfcf i * crf^ni^rfTiTqf 
r^;7T^R%iT ^w\w. I 

iTWT?TT^T^T^5Tfti?IT^^^T Scfl^T I 

^T*7Tg^ I Give the present participle. 

I Give the forms 

in 1 
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WITT ^TST^ I gfi^cfl W ^glT tfST ^ CTIT 1 t^T[ 

I Derive rjf^fr: I 
I * ^t^tit; i 

oq-?rfT I riff?: ^BtcT - ^'TTfT I Turn the verb into the other 
voire notin^^^ the attendant alterations in the sentenre. 

P 60. ^ fim: ^ irMqt ?f 

iT5rl'?T ^T’^iT' I Pandit Vidyaiatnas interju-etation b 
amusing : TTf?rfi?JT’ ^tfTvftrirr. at the liour of their birth ? \ 
and no doubt, it wondei fully helps tlic meaning of the 
passage. --^cT+f i I qf?T, 1 ITHWiT 

Wi^TTfw I a bcnedu toi} 

epithet. 

^^TTT%: I 

l Sec note on 3 TT(pt above. 

^ ^ zk^J I 

eonj. I Dive tlic forms in 

I (Is there any alternative form ?.) 

TTgr^a^^T I ( I low do you get this 

form ? ) What will be the regular form ? 

I Give the forms in l waxed, violent. 

I This root belongs to the 7 \^ group : 

I Give the form. 

W I ^^fcT ; I 
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I Vide not on i 

P 61. or Kii.siim;i|)ur:im is identical with Pata- 

hpulram or l\diboilira. We owe this identification 
to Colonel Mackenzie who disco\ered under the 
mins a dried bed of tlie Si)na river or the Kre- 
iioboas, which is desciibed as having once flowed 
bv ft i.s in North liehar. is the object of 

as well ns i 'I'he root though intransi 

live l)C('omes transitive by the addition of i 

cfTr; I 

?frf?T I I 

i hT'T ximTi I 

5T -( )n tlu‘ the part of the victor, on the 
p.Ui of the vaiKiiiished. 

I (iive the form in i 

ifimffT : 'd'o what other conjugations does 
th" root belong ? , : ?TfiT ' 

I ^ciTT i ?Tm 

iTTT-=;gkffT I 

qi-rif^rp applies both to the mother and 

d.tiighler, 

if?T iiMt I. 
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P 62. Is the veib here transitive o? 

^WW3t ffet 

fT^'^'^fcT jfit?hfT^5RT f I i 

=?l^*?r I I (jivc the rausal forms. 

fTl ^TWSfq I i In the active voice you 

w ill get rq-r^t^'fT^^ 4M^?rTi?R st^T: I 

qfqi^^n ^nqi^^r ^qfT^tqi^t: i ^tt: qr^qtltfcT jrrqH: i 
I ^^grfcT, ^‘itltTT : B^T*TTR?qTf< I 
§)ctT I (hve a one-word c(iiii\:ilent. 
^OTTf-fTqi?fqf?T?T^: ! ^t-- earth; ^fiT=^lord. Will 

^q ' here become ^TTT^qlt ? 'No' 

f^TiTifT =f5T: ‘ T ^ I Can you give the causative 
of j in this .sens(‘? fqyq qwffT i 

?t5^T‘ iwT^qm: '' according to tiie ?TTff^ 

) 

tqwtq^l^' qibr^=?T: I (hve a one -word equivalent, and 
express the same sense using instead of noti- 
( ing the termination that T^fTT would take in that cum’ 
'dqift I ^qff qrT ?ffr "7q^TT: ^ ibit T-^ I 

P 63. flqin’cT^ r f^tqictrsTf ?t?t^: ^qrfm 

Tffr'^fw^T q^.st ?frt IT Wirfq I 

( f^rqrnTqTfsf^fq ^1 ?T^ iiieans 

5R«?q as well as ifq i ileicol loiirse, the former mean- 
ing IS to he taken. 

1 duke in a concrete sense 
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deriving it in the ( - a hole). (also 

^Tf^cT, ^Tsfi^ftcT I ^crf^TrWT, \ 

fijerfH, I Give the freciiicntative form of 

the Inst root. 

^ laer-orJing to Visvanath.'i 

(luahnes I The translation gi\cn 

of this passage inadvertently construes this with 
as if the infant had a niunher of legs ? 

is certainly a better reading ^srffT. 

I 

f^iTT without or shut out ftoin. 

{ or ' | 

f.??qT -5^'-fSTTf[«hap[)ily. 

crq^T^si: not the sense be improved 

it ?T'«t5{^ i^' taken separately, v ( And 

Mewing the effec t of the sight of the child on him i 

I ^Wf I t I I 

(live the and forms. 

I 

1 Why not ? 

I 

I I 



I ( Why not V 

Tjtftsr ^’^iirfcr \ 


P 64. ^J^‘, - m t I fw\ I ^fX7. i 

=T ^r^?^?Tf^TfT <2<fh?T 1 Wff^WTft ^^Tcl^' ' 

Can you add the same affix to 
and ^OTTfl^^r ) 

f^rfjT’^^T ^m: i - It ' ^v. 

^TsrsiT or ( Account for the 

has been translated by /las ken ’^rowiiii^ up h 
rather- hai ken i^fvwini^ or 7iHLxin>^, (What is the pecii 
lianty in the ) I form of this root 

I 

gfrr^fgcf^f See the jirevious story. 


P 65. ^TSITI fllfil, (iivc till' Conn I'l 

foniKs in ^Tuitfw'? I 



is expounded very correctly liy Pandit 
Mdyaratna as ^i^yi? I Can you give the 

meanin^r of the Ty|t termination here ? ( as in 

? ) I 

^TW^ir: I ^Tyf^jrjiTrff^cft i i 

pycrym^: i ^y^F'^yrt'^^ i '^^'s \ iy'yt i 

^y^y TJy ^[3i'«(yfr?'^%rd i i 

I Conjip^^ate in Tjy^and i 
ftq \ Analj'^e tlie wouL 
ftq?y I 

?TfrT;T»iyft TiftFft^yj^ etc. ^syTyyfy: '^f the type •? ) 
WIlU is the =s(^ifvyTTT in )y^7iy^ -^ryfry or v 

"jqyqcf 3qyq7?y i ( Con- 
p^AiQ the root without any y^relix > * ^qy^ff: ?qqiT% 
f'^]yqT^qi?fr i fq^rftqq^rt twCqqj wq: f^iq?y i 

^q'TTTHy^y ^ mcryfiy q?^fiy ?yqt ?y?qry qy^y^Tq' F'q = !))• an 
ihiindince or rather plenty of i^mod thim^s. * ?T<qqyf?»ql' 
•^y^fiyhyfcT f^q i Do not take it as an adjedive of i 
is not prosperity but plenty. 

^qyTfqcf: ^Ty^-^weft mg: i didfd i Coniu- 

IN ' 

h^itc it in ^eT I 

— * q§i^yr?«yqtqw^-jTdfdfcyd#qy i 
^dy^^ I ^^dyqqyq? «yl^q qw^ ^fd Ttq i ^d^d i (nve 
frefpientatiyc and the desiderative forms. 
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P66. I Account for the ferchial 

Conjugate and in and ^ i 

t I I 

Tr?i3tTf^?^T I of <'our.st -m 

I 

^3T?T?{ ( (live the jrc'fiiicntativc and (Km 

derative forms. 

’siqcf I A('('onnt for the tense. 

tt^T^3lt?T% tT§f^T T?IT ftfl'fT I * f^WF?T 

frfti?tffl I ^^T?T, I 

ff(T, I I 

In the active, I 

I Account lor the ?i?i i 
I Read 

I I'he epr^q^ >s indefensible. i 

qfq.4tTqt q^:c!?TT^qT6; I TOTt ^ 

from its .sounding throat. 

P 67. 1* ' 

ifcT I 

q9tqi^H^qm=q3t«r 
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^tgitn”. ' 

qi^-c^Tc^^Ti '1'1't‘re arc two wa)s of expounding ihc 
ronipound. How would ihc dcHonsion of the won] 
he modified if \ou lake ua> an insUmec of 

f^ic^fT I •. I 

^arfi^TTf^ I To what tlass of 

(loos this belong v 

Rjqi I «fl TfcT, h4K I Tm^ «?iTf^ffT, 

«n>>4frr, tt, ’5f4?i4iT<T I 

I W'liaL would be the noneaiHal form v 
i^a belter reading than 
aiid ^Jrq?T I 

f4<4T^; =qn'-4Tb4^:, i 

*1141*54 f»4^H*TT; I 

U*^\W. U'i^VeU I f^UTT , '■'^X. ; f4*f, 

bw^T^34i' I 


^rw^iiiTffr: i 

P 68. HqTftTct: I * 

I 

qw^T^rf^fTT ' ^^TpT?r. I Why not i 

I * ^54?rfm i 



I to - 1 j firq; i 

5&T^TrlTS^T ^fcf ?fto I 

I ^f^^m TOT^?f<! 

tor: I 

1 Cans. Aon.^t. I 

^r^?irT[ - fwff fr<T^!5TT I :. ^^Fr^TTiTT^^Tql: ?T?5Ff(?1ffl 

♦F^iW: I ?Tn^R and not I 

?Frft )\*hat kind of is this v 3^T^^^If^T^^t 

^rt; m I isi^^ i i 

fTfi: ! 

toW5TiTRFr: :f^r'U'7 ; I 

C*^ - - 

^tjT^w’n; I 

P 69. ^ w. to: 

^ ^ifnf'^ffT I ^RTTTffr f«‘lfv=f*?fTniWT ?f(F 

f*tr»f I 

f T^W^FT I * ?FrHT'^ 

I 

^H^fT (duiriK'iuivj iluj ■^^^^]^ licro. 

Arrount for tho absence of licre. 

1 'I’hc root has been ronjugated elbcwiicrc. 
In the caiisntive 5FfT^i5[fcr, i 

or ^'-q t-t?T?T I * ^^rtot: 

( What would tlic alternative form be ? 
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presented to a ]>nilimin as, conrlii- 
tling he enteis ii])on the second stage, 

f5.'?}d ?t; I IJoehtlink, however, gives 

this, (pioting as liis aiitliority Nilkantlia and ('haturbhuja: 
m ?ftT 

To say the least, this is a very peculiar though not cer 
tainly inii)oss»l)le meaning ol i 3!^?, i 

A ho of I 

An instance of I 

’ll 

fj^qjTT I ‘(*^1:1 typsf «tT I 

P 70. N'^^r*tT > horn I 

?Tfi3Tmr-i?T ^ 1 I 

- bT?T; 'I'he ImhI) oi 

a sn[>ent is also called mUV, I ^M?rr TOhW: ■ 

^ftl ?T^T^‘T% ?T<Td ytiTi^nJr f^fb T 

\a. In the a<ti\e ^r*TM«TT 

I 

^fd ^nd: i 

^^f«T»qt*tdT iTfTr^''f«4UJdr I A, 1 

^ftddddT ^dT ddT I 

j; ( iT g m I ; f'Jild . 

I Cans. dV4fd ^dWd’^d ' hcMiieniativ. 

lorni. 
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sirwq; Vide P ii6. 

I aiNf?r ; I Also ol the div ( onjugation 

; '^TpEffr, ^aft^<T ; I 

I ^^?TfcT, ^T^rT : 

(alls. bill ri-:^T'‘T^fff : i wft?- 

+ I ;?=ifTq ^fq'f i^if ^f?T iftw; I : 

f give tho « ui responding forms 

in the I 

vrffMi|^JT5f>4-tq' In ihe pnssue qqvrq^lTr^flqfT i Why » 

qtm ?? Tflff^rlf^f}; | fjq^pf 

I 

■- fl?Tr'TR^^‘ ?7?foTTq^iT TT^ST'^iT i 

■* gf 

♦fr^sT i 

fqiiq^T * RPi-^Tf^jq ^]^^ pvfblT ' 

qqtq I ^gq^ l 



1. Quote or give the substance of \'asur:iksluta’s 
address to Anantavaniia, exhorting him to political 
studios. 

2. ()iinte or give the substance of Viharbhadra’s ad 
dress to Ananlabarma dissuading him from politics. In- 
dicate how the divisions of a prince’s time are to be 
cmplo}ed at'cording to the Shastras. Mention the 

3. Relate the story of Vi.sruta in brief. Relate the 
stratagem by wliich \bsruta placed Amitravarma on 
his father’s throne. 

4. Relate briefly the story of (Jomini. 

5. Relate in brief how 

and were obtained. 

6. Sketch the character of \bsrula. 

r. Write a brief note on the construction of the 
Dasakumara Chcirita. 

2. Is there reason to suppose that all the extracts 
in your text arc not from the same pen? Adduce 



internal evidence in support of such a theory, characteri- 
sing the style of those portions which are indisputably 
Dandi's. 

To what class of Sanskrit literature docs 
Dasakumara Charita belong ? Characterise the class. Why 
is it called a kavyn ? 

4. Write a biicf note on the morality of the volume. 
What can be said in defence of the lapses that we 
meet with in .some of its most im))ortant characters? 
M'hat light does Comini-vrittanta throw on the matri- 
monial custom of those days ? 

5. ^\’hat is the #prominent characteiisbV of the 


I. Can you adduce any internal evidence from the 
body of the book throwing light on the date of its compo- 
sition ? 

^f^HT I Who was Maiirya and why was he so called y Write 
a note, taking for your te.xt this pas.sagc, on the possible 
date of the com])osition of the book. 

3. Does the book show the ascedancy of the 
Buddhists ? If it does not, is there any evidence to show 
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that the times of which the book is a poetic history 
were at all proximate to the Buddhistic era? Is there any 
disparaging allusion to the Bmldhists any where in 
your text v White, a note on giving 

reasons for the meaning which you rhoose to take of 
e'lTf'T I ^Vhat is a maJuivrnli ? W'hat is the remotest date 
that can be ascribed to the origin of this sect ? Write a 
note on it. 


1. cS:c. to i 

f/. 'I'Kinslatc the above, '•' 

b. Deiive ^Rvrr^f^rTT, srftw:, ^rtTT, 

and I 

L. Account for the instrumental case 'n 

, and^tf^ if; the accusative in ; 
the [)ossessive in and the locative in 

^ind 1 

(f Expound the samiisas in StT^iT^fr 

and 1 111 what voice is 

2. ftirt etc. 

(I i’ranslatc the above. 

b. Account for the ablative in and 

the [H)ssessivc in the dative in eftJT’giTTU^T^T^, and 

the instrumental ca.se in i 
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L I Account for the different 

affixes in these two different connections. 

d. In what voice i.s ? Clive the aonst 

form of the root. 

e. Is there any c(.lio or cg^in in 

f'^rTtsf^T ?:’<=3T^lIffRin^T5T if %cT?t'^ ? 1 )oeb the 
result in any rhetorical figure ? 

/ Account for the in i (live the 

forms of the root. 

Explain and i 

//. It^rr 

l * Turn this into the jiassive voice 
(jive the wf?-, and hn? forms of the root in i 

/. WTat is meant by ? Ivxpound the .Sdmnsii 

iiuolved. 

/. I (live the original bases in these two 

Mords. 

/C. Account for the in '?iTJT?rq<q I 

/. Expound the samasas in the last line. What are 
the technical sa/ct/s and sidd/iis referred to here ? 

m Derive srrfq i (live the and forms ot 
the root 

.1. qi’ftTiT -q^i: I 

a. Expound the samasas in the above. 

i\ Derive R^T^fofTt:, and 
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4- >if? ■JfiftfT stT^ &c. 4ft 

n. Derive I 

b. WhrU is a 7 

c. A('(T_)i]nt for the dative in and the abla- 

tive in I 

(i. A('('ount for the fi*T5=‘ in I 

5. Mention the four branches of princely study, ev- 
jilaining their province. 

h. cTTTf^>^W‘ 

a. Is theie any tautology in the last line ? 

b. Account for the neuter singular in 1 

o Derive ft^cT:, and 1 

• d. Account for the absence of %z in i 

c. ICxpound tile saniasa in I 

7. TiifT cVc. i 

a. J'^xpound ihe samasa in 

and ^sefTirtiT I 

b. Explain 1 Derive 

accounting for the in it. 

c What is a 3 ?Tf ? Is there any other form 
ol the same woixl ? Point out the elementary roots in 
the two divisi(!i's ol the word. 

d. Account for the an^=5 in i Is there 

any alternative form ? 

<. How do you derive i 

1 2 
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/ Is there any figure of speech in the last line ? 

8. cT^Tfq I 

a. What sort of word is fir?!: ? (live an exact ecjui- 
valent. 

/^. Explain this passage in simple Sanscrit, 
c\ Parse and i 

d. Explain I 

9. cS:c. I 

a. Explain the samasa in T% and fipti 

I 

/}. Explain this passage. 

10. I 

(7. Derive and 1 

/?. Account for the in I 

f. Expound the Samasas in and cr^sf I 

n. ft^?^&c. 
a. Explain the alcove. 

A Account for the instrumental case in stm qr in 
I 

c. Derive and i 

d. Account for the form and expound all 

the samdsas in the first sentence. 

e. Iril^iqTq: I Account for the omission of the 
correlative 1 

/ Derive accounting for the absence 
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of reduplication. Give the ftjj and forms of the 
root. 

12. S:c.. to I 

(3. Explain the first two sentences expounding' the 
samasas therein. 

/k What is ? 

c. Account for the mutilation in I 

d. What IS ? 

Account for the in I 

f. Ar( oiinl for the doubling in I 

Derive in^Tcti^ I 

//. (live the and formf of the finite verbs 
in the last lino. 

» 3- <!vc. ffTtf ?r?T I 

n. 'iVan^late the passage. 

/>. Account for the nominative termination in 
the locative in aiid and the instrumental in 

I 

c Derive 2rtfst3?r»T. fW:, 

i'm fqf^q^rfti:, and i 

d. (live tlie «tT and forms of all the roots that 
oaiir in the finite verbs of the above. 

Hfq<TT cfiqqq?f: l Derive nf^cTT here. 

/ Account for the ^ I 

,v Expound all the Samasas in the passage. 
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//. Parse I 

14. mj &: C. ^^cTn^fjTfcT I 

a. Kx{)lain and translate the al)()vc. 

/>. Derive anti q-^riFn; 1 

t*. Account for the f]?r in and the iu 

I 

li. Expound all the sainasas in the above. 

(live the substance of this advice. 

1 5- ^ c to --qirnftrf 1 

a. Explain the above. 

/f. In what voice is and ? 

c. (live the defu/i\ion of afq:? 1 
(i. Derive qfTi^ir, f\nr, 

and ^qitTqr: 1 

i\ Account for the :q in tlie ; in 

qmqiqqT', and the fft^- in 1 

/ Parse anti i 

d’anslatc q q^irq^ I Is the S'^lna^a in 

or ? 

/i. Expound the samasa in and all llie 

compounds in the sentence commencing with 
!• 

1 6 . & C. 5T^V?Tf I 

a. Explain and tran.slate the passage. 

Expound all the compounds in the above. 
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c. Derive ittci:, w, 
and 1 

d. Parse and »TTT 3 T^Tf^<t^m and 

J 7- t!tc. I 

a. Translate the passage. 
i>. Derive ?Tr^., 
and W^-^: I 

L\ Expound the samasas in and 

^TK^T I 

d. (live the men.. mg of in -, and 

that of in 1 

i\ 'I'urn the last line into th^passive voice, 

/ l^irse ?Tm:, and 1 

18. '^fig ^'Pstig I 

a. Translate the above. 

/a Comment on the forms FraTf^^T and ' P. 

there any alternative form of the latter ? Comment on 
the omission of iT in I 

19. eCc, ! 

a. d'lanslate the above. 

/a Derive fq^T, ?T^WfT;, and I Account 

for the in the last word. 

c. Account for the in i 

20. fttf fh &c. to ^ferm I 
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a. Translate the above. 

Ik Derive and 

I 

c. (live the different meanings of the in 

and I 

d. T'lirn into the passive voice all the verbs in the 
above noting the concomitant change in tlie other 
parts of the sentence. 

e. Fa pound all the compounds in the above [lassage. 
/ Add the affix to jtf'irqfcT i 

j;. Point out the elements in | 

/t. [’arse I 

uT. ?T^;{T^5JT 

a. FA[)Iain and translate the above. 

A Derive and i 

c. h’Apound the Samasas in tiie above passage. 

d. Change the voice ol the last sentence. 

2 3. r.f)^: ^ic. I 

a. Caretully explain the above, fully describing the 
different kinds ot counsel ^ pon'cr^ po s(Tcyanct\ esfafe, 
principle^ success and capability referred to in the above, 
ns contributing to the constitution of the political tree. 

Ik Derive^vr^Tfet^^ and | 

c. Change the voice of noting the con- 

comitant alterations. 
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^ ^ ^ 

23. I Point out the place which 
syntactically occupies in this t)assagc. 

24. <Js:c. to ^ffT I 

(I. Derive fq'^, 

and 1 

A f^qrTT^q Describe the 

rhetorical peculiarity here. 

C, K\plaiii ‘^ffTD^*i[?f|^«!r?T I 

(/. I'Apound the samaras in ^fcTifT'Tq'Fr and ^qr 
Account for the celebral // in tlie latter word. 

c. cT'^rfq ^;4T , 

f. C’.arefully explain the above. 

1 ‘Apound the saniasas in fqfqqiq-q;TT’'^, ^fqqq 
kjqq, and '^TVliqqt^r I 

//. I)en\e wq;, qifqfqiH, qiq* 4 qq, ^Tq--q«>/*T, and 
^ifqK^T I 

i. A( count for the ablative termination in 
ilu' ; in and the -qq in ^iw-q 1 


*• ^Ac. to 1 

a. Derive ^^iqaiqqfq, and fqq^ 1 

I'A'plain . ’qq q?:q?qqTWg qrrq ^pqfq^ 
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I what are the different meanings of the word 
quote the lexicon for it. What do you mean by 
Explain the meaning of the indeclinable 
When do you get the form instead of ?* Dcriv 

c. Parse in (jiioting iIi 

grammatical rule beaiing on this point. What fori 
should we have expected but lor ttiis rule v 

d. Change the voice of srjtTlfq in the last sentcnc 
but one, pointing out at the same lime the alteration, i 
any, that such a change would prodiu'e m any other [)a| 
of the sentence. 

e. Expound the samasa in i 

2. <5 mfig c. to I 

a. Explain and translate the abo\c. 

A Dcrive^^f^ct, and i 

c. Expound the compounds in the above. 

3. ctcRqT ^vc. to InTi^qrf I 

a. Derive fffrtfqqr, ciH^rq, find I 

d. i'Apound the sthUihas in 

and all the coj 

pounds in the last sentence but one. 

c. Parse‘^5TT 1 

4. iV'C. to I 

rtf. Expound the samasas in the above. 



I M 


A, Give the meanings of the affixes in ^^n(l 
I 

c. Give the form of the root in and the 

sf? of the root in i 
5. qfcT’^ <^'vc. fiffmar 1 
( 7 , Parse 1 

/>. K\[)(jun(l the in 1 

c. What IS meant by 

^^TlTfF: I 

I. <Sl<'. to I 

])eii\e ■'^iT'Jit:, and I ("an 

ju say how is obtained instead of 1 


g’iiTr.ffT: 1 

^ 

^ffT, ?ITcT‘, 

FfT^iT I What ligiiro or ligures of spoerh oecair in this 
sage ? I'A'ponnd the ^aniiisas in it. Substitute fin- 
h^T in the passage (jiioted marking any alteration that 
h riiange may neetsatate. Parse and add 

affix to I 



'• frafsiff 



H hat figure of sjjeech occurs 



'fcivo tht 
■and^f . ' 

^^'^^'^fafRafiTJrsmrrTctr, to i 

%£?arse ir5t<t7fr, jrmf % fatr^-smar, a®qiHw=ftTO i 

Derive ?^,ra%!r, f^^icrar and Rinata; ami 

correctness of the e\{)ression ^T^r^fcr i 
^xpound the sama.sas in the above. 

etc. to JwfitRpri 

||i|fo4nd transl.atethis passnse. Derive 

i|l^,aiipa»{ I Conjugate the root in ftifril in the [ust- 

|^ens&|- 


’5igTig[PTfti; i 

etc. to I 

Derive ^^r?r:, ?r^ tc^;, and I IC.xplaii 

compounds in the passage. 


the other 


. Turn this ini 

5j^he samdsas injlic^gf^o^'e, 
b. Co3fej;;U#*th^ in ^ I 









